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of equipment now 


in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
Prowed by Research 
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A soaring plane. ..a rumbling tank 
.a mighty battleship... 


And back of these mighty weap- 
ons of War are MEN! 


Men-—to be clothed in olive drab 
or Navy blue. Men—to be kept 
warm with flannel shirts, thick 
wool socks and warm wool blank- 
ts. Men—to work in tropic heat 
in cool cotton ducks. Men—to 
float from the sky with para- 
chutes of silk. 

Textiles for Victory! 


Mill men call it the biggest job 
the Textile Industry has ever been 
called upon to do. It demands all- 
out wa ction from every machine 
to deliver all the clothing and sup- 
plies required by the Army and 
the Navy, plus the essential tex- 





Ramparts We Watch 


tiles needed by a free people fight- 
ing the battle of production. 


It takes ceaseless watch over exist- 
ing mechanical equipment to 
detect advanced symptoms of ; 
let-down in speed or quality of 
production ... to seize every oppor- 
tunity to improve, repair and 
replace obsolete equipment. 


These are the ramparts we watch! 


Since 1820, we have developed and 
built machinery for the Wet End 
of Textile Finishing. Today, we are 
doing our utmost to furnish ma- 
chinery to the Industry to meet its 
present need. Let our experience 
serve you. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO 


Main Office and Works, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. 


In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 








New York, ! 
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TO VICTORY 





Au of us can share, jointly, in the benefits of our 
research and development work, which defense work 





requires. 


Onyx Research Laboratories are a long established 
effort that is today more than ever 100 per cent en- 
listed in the utilization of every product and factor in 
keeping defense and civilian activities abreast of 
their quotas. 


















Onyx technicians, a well knit organization of long 
experience, are bringing to mills and dyehouses, in- 
valuable assistance so that output may be improved 
and increased. 





Onyx manufacturing facilities are engaged to 
their utmost in the production of more and 
more output in the service of the country. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New England Office: 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. 1. 
Charlotte Office: 121 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mid-Western Representatives: 





Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q.; Toronto, Ont. 


XYNOMINES * PHI-O-SOL « REPEL-O-TEX 
ETERNALURE » ONYXSAN 
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Army, Navy and Marine Corps 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED FABRICS 


dyestuffs for the coloring of woolens and worsteds for 


Government work insure: 


FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


FASTNESS TO WEAR 
LEVEL DYEING 


UNIFORMITY OF PIECE TO PIECE 
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experience and progressive research. Our technical specialists in 





Government work are available for consultation at any time. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


#35 HUDSON SI Rt € bse Wee. Me 


BOSTON + CHARLOTTE > CHICAGO > PHILADELPHIA ~PROVIDENCE!|* SAN FRANCISCO 
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YOU'LL ENCORE You can count on outstanding performance when you use Olate 


in your fulling and scouring operations. 


This pure, neutral, low titer soap has the excellent lubricating 
properties so important in the safe processing of woolens and 
ad worsteds. It has the detergency necessary for loosening the oils 
and dirt present in these fabrics. And the emulsifying qualities so 
essential in maintaining these impurities in suspension or disper- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| FOR SAFE, EFFICIENT | ‘%i°” entil they can be flushed thoroughly from the fibers. 
| PERFORMANCE IN EXCEPTIONAL SAFETY, TOO 
| 

| 

| 
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Safety is one of Olate’s biggest advantages. Its fluid solutions pro- | 
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FULLING AND vide thorough, even penetration of the cloth. Its free-rinsing prop- 


erties help produce clean, sweet-smelling goods. 


$co URI NG As a safeguard against bare spots, uneven shrinkage, non-uniform 
fulling and poor felting, Olate will stand comparison with any 

e other cleansing agent you’ve ever used. Olate will help you turn 

out woolens and worsteds you'll be proud to ship from your plant. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE Today, when smooth, economical production is so vitally impor- 


Offices and warehouses in principal cities tant, it will pay you to test the top-notch performance Olate can 
General Offices—Cincinnati, Ohio deliver in your wet finishing operations. 
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@. sky-climbing buildings 
symbolize American enter: 

prise and achievement . 
typical expressions of that 
American way of life which is 
more enduring than bedrock, 
concrete and steel. Stein-Hall 
enterprise over the past 76 
years... through war and peace, 
prosperity and depression... has 
achieved a _ business so _ firmly 
grounded in fair dealing that our 
customers know we regard their best 
interests as our own. They know they 
can depend on us to serve them with 
textile sizings and finishings of the 
highest quality and efficiency. Their 
good will is the bedrock of our business. 


STEIN, HALL n COMPANY. 1 Inc. 


arlotte, N. C. 
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Alkamine is a powerful new detergent — pos- 


sessing all the important properties of soap, sul- 
phonated oils and sulphonated fatty alcohols plus 
(1) increased wetting ability, (2) stability to hard 
water and (3) stability to lime salts. magnesium 


salts, iron, organic or mineral acids. 


Alkamine does a thorough cleansing job no 
matter what chemicals are present in the bath. 
Acetic or formic acid can be used to obtain a 
slight scroop or rustle to enhance the appear- 


ance of the goods. 


| CAN TELL YOU WHY OUR GOODS 
ARE STREAKY. THE FORMATION OF LIME 
SOAP DEPOSITS IN THE SCOURING BATH 
PREVENTS EVEN ABSORPTION OF THE 
DYE. WE NEED A NEW DETERGENT. 


With Alkamine in the scouring bath, voods 
are clearer and cleaner. There are no lime soap 


deposits to cause streakiness in the dyeing. 


Kettles are left clean. Rinsing time is re- 
duced to a minimum. Dye penetration is faster, 


more complete. Colors are brighter. 


Find out about Alkamine today — Alkamine 
SF in paste form, the finest scouring agent it is 
Alkamine AN in liquid 


form, for maximum wetting speed. 


possible to produce; 


ALKAMINE 


Amalgamated — Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Representative: Robt. A. Bruce, P.-O. Box 35, 


Greensboro, N. C 
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: Makers of a complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 


e HARMASOL Golden Yellow N produces clear, bright, 
fast and economical golden yellow shades when printed 
on cottons or rayons. 


When mixed with Pharmasol Scarlet GNN, or Pharmasol 
Red GNN, a complete range of Tangerine and Gold Shades 
can be obtained. 





Low cost Browns are obtained by mixing with either 


‘ Pharmasol Blue GNXX or with Pharmasol Blue GDNN. 
PHARMASOLS are solutions of stabilized azoic dyes and 


- : adjusted to the most practical concentration which can be 
easily applied with a maximum of efficiency. 


PHARMASOLS solve the problem of troublesome dis- 
solving and the uncertainties thereofi—and as there is no 
decomposition there can be no loss of material or value. 


Pharmasol Golden Yellow N 





é 
Wide. HE present price of Indigosol Golden Yellow IGK 


makes possible the use of this very fast Indigosol for 
ONC,2 economical dyeing and printing operations. 


In combination with Indigosol Green IBA, very fast green 
shades are now available to the printer and dyer for the first 
time at a very reasonable cost. 


a 
iA. An excellent printing color om cotton and rayon, it 1s also 
of great interest to the dyer of cotton, rayon and wool. 
e 
B clue. In case of application, the perfectly level shades obtained, 
and the unusually excellent penetration of heavy goods makes 


the entire line of INDIGOSOLS especially valuable to the 
fast color dyer or printer. 
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CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASEL, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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Cute CARPETS come from COWS ? 


Will these new synthetic fibres, new 
mixtures, new weaves, new finishes 
turn your dyehouse into a chemical 
laboratory? ¢ Whatever fabrics you 
are required to dye, National Tech- 
nical Service, with an unmatched 


composite experience in solving 
color problems in every industrial 
field, is anxious to help you work 
out the most economical formula for 
your next job. ¢ We invite you to use 
nearby National Technical Service. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
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A PLAN FOR RESEARCH 


T the first meeting of the Textile Research Institute 
an address was made by Westbrook Steele, 
Executive Director of the Institute of Paper 

Chemistry at Appleton, Wisconsin. He described in 
considerable detail the plan suggested several years ago 
to the United States Institute for Textile Research, the 
predecessor organization of the Textile Research Institute. 

The story of the Institute of Paper Chemistry furnishes 
a clear outline of what could be accomplished on a still 
broader scale in the textile industry, and furthermore, it 
is this writer’s opinion that up to the present time it is 
the only plan that has been offered that would give some 
assurance of widespread financial support by the textile 
industry itself. It was thought, therefore, that Mr. Steele’s 
remarks would be both interesting and informative to 
the membership of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, and the following therefore is a 
somewhat abridged presentation of his remarks.—ELvin 
H. KILLHEFFER. 


“I have been given free rein today to talk about my 
major interest, the Institute of Paper Chemistry. 


“When we call it a ‘cooperative movement between 
education and industry’ there is a definite reason for the 
order in which the partners are mentioned. Experiments 
in which industry has cooperated with education are as 
old as the industrial movement in this country, but this, I 
helieve, is definitely one of the first times education has 
gone all out to cooperate with industry. 


“Two events, now a matter of history, occurring eighty 
years apart had a great bearing on the establishment of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry. The first, which oc- 
curred in 1847, was the establishment of Lawrence College 
at Appleton, in the center of what was later to become one 
of the most diversified and important paper manufacturing 
centers of the country. The second, which occurred in 
1927, was a ruling of the United States Department of 
Labor against the importation from abroad of scientific 
brains for commercial purposes except as contract laborers 
and under bond. 


“Throughout its existence Lawrence has attempted to 
carry forward a program that is progressive in the liberal 
arts field. At one time, it was called Lawrence University. 
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When its charter was granted, it was given the right and 
privilege to grant advanced degrees. This, too, had a 
bearing on the institution which was to come into being 
eighty-two years later on its campus. 

“In the early part of 1929, when the program of 
Lawrence was being projected for the next decade, an old 
thought was given new vitality. That thought was this: 
Since industrialists had long been responsible for the 
financing of educational institutions, and since for that 
reason educational administrative officers were spending a 
large share of their time attempting to interpret education 
to industry, why would it not be wise to encourage further 
the use of educational institutions as laboratories for busi- 
ness and business as the laboratories for education? It 
was obvious that all industry cannot be used by any one 
institution nor can any one institution he used by all 
industry. 

“Next, since in the Fox River Valley, the normal area 
of our support, the paper and pulp industry dominated 
the industrial life of the people, why not use the paper 
industry for our laboratory and expect it to use us as its 
laboratory? The time was opportune. The paper in- 
dustry was undergoing a transition from an industry 
founded upon an art to an industry controlled by and 
developed through science. This created an immediate 
demand for a type of trained personnel not hitherto trained 
in this country, men trained specifically for an industry 
at the graduate level, majoring in science. With the de- 
mand created for training, with a 


nucleus of forward-looking, progressive industrialists all 


students with such 
located in one area, and with an educational leadership 
looking for the opportunity to be of service, the only 
important task left before the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
came into being was to bring them all together. 

“For a time from every side the well-known obstruc- 
tionist statements were shouted. No- 
body ever heard of such a thing. Who would finance it? 
Why would run it? Who would want to participate in 
such a revolutionary experiment in education ?’ 


‘It can’t be done. 


No one 
denied that there was an educational job to be done. No 
one denied that, if it succeeded, it would be a great 
forward step in the relationship between an educational 


institution and the market for its end product. The last 





barrier that was raised was, ‘If it were needed, why have 
the institutions who have tried failed?’ 

“There was another point in our organization set up 
which was in our favor. On our Lawrence College Board 
of Trustees we had a number of men actively engaged 
in the paper industry, men who understood the problems 
of industry and who had had some contact with matters 
academic. 

“Our report was made to the Board of Trustees oi 
lawrence College and to representatives of the paper 
industry. In the formulation of any program it is essential 
that the objective be defined. In this program the primary 
objective was to be the training of man power specifically 
for one industry, the paper industry. It was the consensus 
of the opinion of our Board of Trustees that what was 
needed was not technical men, not research men, but 
technically trained men who had leadership ability, men 
who were so constituted that through their leadership 
they could bridge the gap between scientific knowledge 
and ignorance of scientific phenomena which could be 
used to industry’s and to society's advantage, men 
thoroughly acquainted with and experienced in the tech- 
niques, routines, hazards, and rewards of research, men 
thoroughly familiar with the rough labor tasks of the 
industry, men by training and practice oriented to the 
practical side of the industry. It was believed that from 
a reservoir of such men the future junior executives, the 
training cadre of the industry, could profitably be drawn. 

“The program of the Institute of Paper Chemistry as 
it was laid down at that time (it still is the same) was a 
three-fold one: 

1. Education of man-power specifically for the paper 

industry at the graduate level, 

2. The establishment of a library with the ultimate aim 

of gathering all the available scientific literature 

pertaining to pulp and paper, its chemistry and 
processes, and 

The prosecution of scientific research in the funda- 

mental problems of the pulp and paper industry. 

“Definitely unique stipulations were made in connection 
with the adoption of this program; first, that, since all 
other institutions which were attempting to do anything 
in this field seemed to lack man-power and since the 
industry was seeking brains, we would devote all our 
budget, all the money we could get, to the purchase of 
brains in order that they might be multiplied through the 
student body; second, buildings and equipment, when and 
if they came, would have to be supplied entirely outside of 
the current budget; too, that we would not have anyone 
on our full time staff teaching a course who had not earned 
his living in industry practicing his specialty in competition 
with others, not necessarily in the paper industry but in 
some industry, not necessarily in a large organization but 
in competition with others. 

“As a result of this proposal, late in October, 1929, 
the chief executives of nineteen paper mills located in the 
state of Wisconsin joined forces and incorporated the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry. By 


its charter it was 


56 


affiliated with Lawrence College for academic purposes 

These nineteen mills generously provided a budget for 
the year 1929-1930 of $40,000. I might state in this 
connection that another stipulation was laid down, namely, 
never should the institution operate at a deficit. It never 


has. The Board of Trustees of Lawrence College made 


i 


furnished portion of the top floor of the Alexander Gym 
nasium. These quarters, it was felt, would be adequate 


available for an annual rental the unoccupied and un 


to house the institution during the first five years of its 
existence. It was less than seven months later that growth 
demanded the preparation of plans for the first Institute 
building. It was erected the following year. 

“With a budget guaranteed we were then in the fortunate 
position of being able to hire the man who was to carr) 
it forward academically, Dr. Otto Kress. Graduated from 
Columbia in 1906 with a degree of doctor of philosophy 
taken under the tutelage of the famous Chandler, his 
record has been a distinguished one. After teaching there 
for a period of four years, he left Columbia to become a 
dye expert in the employ of the dye trust. So interested 
was he in the paper industry that he left the purely 
chemical side of industry at the first opportunity to start 
in the lowest bracket of common labor in a paper mill in 
order that he might know all its ramifications and prob- 
lems. For twenty-three years he was engaged actively 
in the production of pulp and paper or as one of the out- 
standing consultants in the field. His enthusiastic interest 
in the idea and ideal represented by the proposed institu- 
tion led him to accept the technical directorship of the 
Institute on a basis well within our budget. During the 
first session of the Institute while the three students wlx 
were being used as guinea pigs were our only students, 
Dr. Kress had to teach most of the courses included in the 
original curriculum. In the almost twelve years since the 
Institute opened, his interest has never lagged, his stimu- 
lating courses have been a real inspiration to the student 
hody, his tirelessness an example to the staff. 

“It has been the aim of the Board of Trustees of the 
Institute and the administration to keep the ratio of faculty 
members to student body as high or higher than any other 
scientific institution. The ratio of faculty to student bod) 
has never been less than 1 :3; today it represents 1 : 17 
students. One of the underlying reasons for this policy 
was the belief that such a ratio would make possible a 
wide diversification of courses and a close contact with the 
individual student. This, it was felt, was not only desir- 
able but essential in the type of fundamental researcli 
which was planned to carry forward and the type oi 
training we planned to give. 
36, a total staff of 128. 


“Because of the size of our faculty in relation to the 


Today we have a faculty of 


student body, the academic program of an_ individual 

faculty member requires a little less than one-third of his 

available working day. The balance of the time is available 

to the Institute for research in connection with the In- 

stitute’s general fundamental program or for specific 
(Continued on page 75) 
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All snapshots by Robert W. Philip 
This photo shows the speakers’ table at Macon. Left to right: John P. Harrison, superintendent of Muscogee, 
who led the bleaching discussion; Robert J. McCamy, superintendent of dyeing, Pepperell-Lindale, who has just 
read one of the questions on dyeing; Perrin N. Collier, vice-president Callaway Mills, chairman of the section; 
Walter M. Scott, chief of the cotton chemical finishing jivision at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory of 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture in New Orleans; and Leslie L. Bamberger, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
who conducted the discussion on finishing. 


OPEN FORUM MEETING 


of the Southeastern Section 


N preparation for the meeting, the chairman of the 

section, Perrin N. Collier, vice-president and director 

of research, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., had 
asked each member of the section to submit questions or 
topics on which he would like to see 


the most important are color selection and the proper 
weighing of the materials, the proper maintenance of the 
machines, and the proper control of temperature. There 
are some things over which we do not have such control, 

such as the origin and character of 
some discussion at the meeting. From the cotton being dyed, and_ possibly 
the replies, the program committee, 
headed by R. J. McCamy, superin- 
tendent of dyeing, Pepperell Mfg. Co.. 
Lindale, Ga., prepared a question- 


At a recent meeting of the South- 
eastern Section at Macon, Ga. an 
interesting Open Forum was conducted 
upon practical problems of the tex- 
tile colorist and finisher. No specially if 
prepared papers were presented and 
no official A.A.T.C.C. stenographer was 


the water used, and, to some extent, 
the package density.” 

Chairman McCamy asked, “Well, 
you did batch off-shade, 
what would you do about it?” Mr. 


have a 
naire, embracing questions of a prac- 


tical nature on dyeing, bleaching and 
This 


distributed to the membership, and 


finishing. questionnaire was 


present. but Robert W. Philip pre- 
pared a rather complete report of 
the meeting, which appeared in Cotton 
and which is, through Mr. Philip’s 


Smenner said he had asked one of his 
experienced associates that question, 
and the reply was “10 per cent of 


each member urged to participate in courtesy, 

the discussion on any questions that 

interested him, at the meeting. 
There was an attendance oi 

visitors at the meeting. 


about 125 members and 
After preliminary announcements, 
Chairman Collier explained the nature of the program, and 
turned the meeting over to Mr. McCamy, who conducted 


the discussion on dyeing. 


CONTROLLING SHADES FROM BATCH TO 
BATCH 

The first question on the list was, “What is the most 
effective way of controlling shades from batch to batch. 
and the most effective method of reworking batches up 
to shade, especially vat-dyed colors?” 

J. E. Smenner, overseer of dyeing and finishing, Bradley 
Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ga., was the first to respond. 
Referring to package dyeing with vat colors, he said, 
“there are some things a dyer has control over; I think 
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published 


here-—L. A. O. sulfur black.” 


M. T. Barnhill, overseer of dyeing. 

Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Alla.., 

agreed that usually a dyer doesn't have control over the 

selection of his stock, and added, “I would say that the 

best all-around way to control shades from batch to batch 

would be to keep the machinery up in first-class shape 

If the machinery is not working properly, all the formulas 

in the world are not’going to work. I think that two- 

thirds of the dyer’s problems are over with if his machinery 
is in good working condition. 

“As to re-working batches to shade, sulfur black is a 
good way, as Ed Smenner says. Our experience on raw 
stock is that if you have to re-dye a batch, take a sample 
and allow about 20 per cent of the original formula for 
stepping up, then add in the next formula what you think 
it will take to bring the batch to shade. 


re-dye to the desired shade.” 


Often you can 
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Mr. McCamy asked about blending raw stock, and Mr. 
Barnhill said, “We do that on large quantities; I was 
speaking mainly of single dyeings. If you are dyeing 
4,000 or 5,000 pounds it is easier to blend it. That is, if a 
batch is off-shade, dye a batch which when blended with 
the off-shade batch, will give the correct shade.” 

Marvin Youngblood, assistant dyer, Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, said he agreed that sulfur black is a good idea, 
but that re-working batches is all right only if you are on 
the light side. As to the causes of off shades, he said that 
“the machinery is partly to blame; the weighing is partly 
to blame; and sometimes the dyer is partly to blame.” 
He expressed the opinion that raw stock dyeing, after all, 
is primarily a proposition of blending. 

“T agree with Mr. Youngblood as to the use of sulfur 
black when you are on the light side,” said Horace R. Ivey 
dyer, Thomaston (Ga.) Bleachery. ‘But, speaking strictly 
of piece-goods dyeing, you can get more off shades from 
the soaping-off than you can from the dyeing itself or from 
anything else. If you don’t soap down completely you will 
get plenty of variation. If your shade comes up too light, 
then additional dye can be added to bring it up, but if 
the shade is heavy, then you are in trouble.” 

“Well, if you did have off shades on the heavy side,” 
asked Mr. McCamy, “is there a satisfactory method of 
working it down?” Mr. Ivey replied that he would 
recommend the use of a good retarding agent, or animal 
glue, for stripping down. 

John C. Sheehan, Bibb Mig. Company, Macon, Ga.. 
expressed the belief that in seeking causes of off shades, 
the reducing of the vat color is an important point that 
should not be overlooked. “Be certain each batch is 
reduced properly,” he said. Another thing is the selection 
of the yarn or cotton to be dyed; if the stock contains off 
shades before it is dyed, particularly pastel shades, he 
said, it will be off shade after it is dyed. Also, the char- 
acter of the cotton is of utmost importance. That is, if 
the dyer isn’t furnished with cotton of like character from 
one time to the next, he will never be able to completely 
control shades. 

Mr. McCamy remarked here that, “I hope there are 
some mill superintendents here to hear that,” and asked 
Mr. Sheehan if he could tell how the stock could be 
properly selected. Mr. Sheehan said that it can be done, 
but that he was not at liberty to say how. 

Charles P. Walker, of Charlotte, N. C., a visitor from 
the Piedmont Section, said, on the subject of off shades. 
“I would like to add the observations of an old-timer. 1 
have found that the best way to control shades from batch 
to batch is to establish a fixed routine in every detail and 
seek to follow it; only in that way can you avoid errors. If 
you experiment with each batch you will get into a muddle. 

“Mention has been made of differences in the water 
and differences in the method of reducing the color. Those 
things can be eliminated by establishing a rock-bound 
routine. I think it is all right for me to tell’ you of one 
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place where they are doing the most successful batch-to- 
batch dyeing I have ever seen, and they actually weigh 
the water that they use. That might sound far-fetched. 
but it is being practiced in a large plant. 


In that way they 
have eliminated that variable. 


Furthermore, they buy their 
color in large quantities, and require that it all come 
from the same making; they will not buy a shipment of 
color unless it is all from one batch.” . 
Speaking of skein dyeing, with yarn mercerized in the 
skein, A. J. Morse, general manager, North Georgia 


Processing Co., Toccoa, Ga., said that, “we have found 


that practically all of our off shades in dyeing come from 
the mercerizing machine; in running three shifts we 
have found that the men are apt to put the skeins on the 
mercerizing machine in a careless way—this is on devel- 
oped black dyeing—and that causes us to have off shades 
in the dyehouse.” 

Mr. McCamy at this point said it would be necessary 
to move on to the next question, due to lack of time. He 
felt the response was most encouraging, and regretted 
the necessity of moving on in order to cover the whole 
questionnaire in the allotted time. The second question 
was, “What are the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the pigment method of dyeing vat colors as compared 
with the reduced method?” 


PIGMENT VERSUS REDUCED METHOD 


M. T. Barnhill was the first to respond. Speaking 
on beam dyeing and raw stock dyeing, he said that, “where 
you have light pastels or combinations of them that tend 
to dye unevenly, on pressure machines you get better 
results with the pigment method; and on revolving ma 
chines the pigment method is the only thing that will 
make the dyestuff go into the cotton. 

“As to checking from batch to batch, I believe the 
reduced method gives you the best all-around results, 
especially on raw stock. I have found that with colors 
that tend to crock, in heavy shades or medium-to-heavy 
shades, the crocking is more pronounced when you are 
using the pigment method. There are a lot of dyehouses, 
and lots of them use one method and lots the other, and | 
think that considerable study on each process would tend 
to smooth out their disadvantages.” 

“T have heard a lot of opinions pro and con on this 
subject,” said Walter H. Jackson, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Columbus. Ga., “and in discussing it, one 
thing we should state is the type of work—whether it is 
package, raw stock, etc., and we should also state the 
colors used. Where one fellow is getting good results, 
he might be using it on just one or two certain colors. 

“T have talked with several men since this question 
was announced, and I might say there is a difference of 
opinion. I am going to list a few of the points that have 
been mentioned to me. 
the pigment method: 

“T suppose that right now especially the question of 


increased production is highly important; there seems to 


First, as to the advantages of 
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be general agreement that where you are dyeing by the 
pigment method that time is saved, as well as labor, and 
that results in increased production. Second, the method 
is simpler, you do not have to go through the reducing, 
etc. Third, is the question of level dyeing. Practically 
everybody I talked to seemed to think that level dyeing 
is one of the most important advantages about pigment 
dyeing; they say you cannot approach, with the reduced 
method, the level dyeing you get from the pigment method. 
Fourth is the question of uniformity from batch to batch; 
most people I talked to seemed to feel the pigment 
method had an advantage here. Fifth is the matter of 
additions, especially in package dyeing. 
he could make a 5 


One man said 
per cent addition on certain colors, 
with the pigment method, and it will show up as much 
as 20 per cent on the reduced method; of course there are 
some reservations to a statement like that 
the color used, and a lot of other things. Sixth, there is 
a saving in hydro and caustic. Some people have cut 
their hydro and caustic from as much as 50 per cent, and 
that is a nice little saving. One man, on the pigment 
method, used 60 per cent as much hydro and caustic as 
by the reduced method. Seventh, one man said that with 
the pigment method of dyeing he noticed quite a change 
in the carding of the raw stock. He had one color in 
particular that his carder used to complain about, but 
after changing to the pigment method he hasn’t had any 
more complaints. I know that he doesn’t run his caustic 
about one-half of what he did with the reduced method.” 

Mr. Jackson added that in one case, he was told of 
excellent results on light shades with the reduced method: 
the color was a pastel, as low as 1/100th to 1/10 of one 
per cent; “they said on the pigment method they had 
trouble with a mottled shade, and that the reduced method 
gave them a more level dyeing.” 

“T agree with Mr. Barnhill,” said Marvin Youngblood 
“Up until last week I would have said that the pigment 
method was tops, except in the heavy shades. I made a 
direct comparison, on a heavy shade, and the reduced 
method gave me much better strength 
and much better value from the dyestuff. 
Of course, if you use less hydro and 
caustic you naturally should get better 
carding.” 

BEAM AND PACKAGE DYEING 

The chairman here presented the third 
question, which read as follows: “(a) 
What are your major problems in beam 
and package dyeing? How do you secure 
desired density and get good work with 
a minimum of waste? (b) Why is yarn 
dyed in wound form with vat colors 
always lighter on the outside of the 
package than it is in the center or down 
next to the core on which it is dyed? 
(c) What are the causes and remedies 
of sulfur black tendering?” 





it depends on 
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Mr. McCamy asked that the discussion refer to the 
specific, rather than the general parts of the first question, 
which meant discussion on the point of securing desired 
E. Whittlesey, 
Southern Dyestuff Corp., Macon, Ga., said, “The way I 


density with a minimum of waste. L. 


think is most effective is to feel of the package, and 
if it doesn’t feel just right, send it back to the winder 
room man and raise hell with him. If you once accept it, 
then it becomes your problem.” 

“What do you consider a good package: a dense one 
“Neither,” 
“The main thing is to get uniformity 
t, or if they all are 
hard, but the best thing is to be sure they are all of as 
near the same density as possible.” 
to beam and package dyeing, he said. 


or a soft one?”’, asked the chairman. 


Mr. Whittlesey. 


You can dye them if they all are sof 


replied 


This applies equally 


Mr. Sheehan expressed the opinion that here again so 
much depends on the character of the cotton being run; 
he said that there is a difference in winding, for example, 
%-inch and 1%-inch staple; that the longer staple has 
more contraction, and that the shorter staple must be 
wound more firmly. Mr. Youngblood agreed that the 
winding has a great deal to do with it; and made the 
point that some types of Western cotton particularly gave 
difficulty because they are wet-packed. 

The chairman next asked for discussion on “why yarn 
dyed in wound form with vat colors always is lighter on 
the outside of the package than it is in the center.” M. T. 
Johnson, dyer, Callaway Mills, said he had found this 
to be true, especially on light shades. “I think a lot of it 
is caused by the winding of the yarn on the tubes, either 
on the variable speed or the constant speed winder. On 
the variable speed machine, when you first start it on the 
tube, you have more revolutions to the traverse of the 
guide; and on the constant speed winder vou have just 
the opposite effect—both of them will give vou what vou 
do not want. The amount of dye liquor per cubic inch of 
varn on the outside is less than it is on the inside, re- 


gardless of which way you run the pump. and I think that 





John Harrison, snapped while leading the discussion on bleaching, with Robert 
McCamy looking on. 
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is another cause.” He said the same thing applies in a 


general way on the question of beam dyeing, also. 

Wm. J. Harrison, of Trion Co., Trion, Ga., added that 
the winding operation does create the major problem. 
“As the tube is being wound the speed is slowest on the 
inside, and therefore the weight controlling the spindle 
must be gradually lessened as the package size increases. 
Sometimes this difference can be overcome by the use of the 
proper retardant.” Asked how the tension while winding 
can be governed, Mr. Harrison said he would need a 
blackboard to demonstrate it, but that it can be gradually 
controlled by the use of an attachment on both the winder 
and the warper. 

Mr. Jackson asked whether there seemed any difference 
in this problem between yarn dyed by the pigment method 
and yarn dyed by the reduced method; Mr. Johnson said 
he has not been able to see any difference, on this point, 
between the two methods mentioned by Mr. Jackson. 


SOFTENING HARSH SULFUR SHADES 


Due to pressure of time, the chairman omitted the 
portion of this question relating to the causes and remedies 
of sulfur black tendering, and passed on to the next one, 
which was, “Is there a way to soften heavy sulfur shades 
that have become harsh in dyeing?” In presenting it, he 
said several people had reminded him that often it is the 
drying that causes this difficulty, and asked that this point 
be included. 

L. A. Johnson, superintendent of dyeing, Grantville 
(Ga.) Mills, said, “If a sulfur color is dyed properly and 
washed properly, it will not be so harsh that you cannot 
run it through the mill.” Mr. McCamy recognized this, 
as to spinning and weaving, but pointed out that frequently 
this type yarn goes to knitters, who do want it to possess 
as much softness as possible. 

“I sent that question in for discussion,” said Mr. 
Barnhill. “Occasionally, on sulfur shades, particularly a 
bright green, the cotton will be considerably harder and 
will not draft out properly. Whatever the cause of it, 
has anybody found a satisfactory way of drying that cotton 
so it will not come out so harsh?” L. E. Whittelsey 
replied that, “One contributing factor is not washing 
thoroughly so as to get all of the alkali out; another thing 
is that you might not be taking enough of the water out 
in extracting.” As to how to correct the harshness, he 
said, “Most any good softener will help; it might not 
eliminate it, but it will help.” 

This concluded the dyeing discussion, and Mr. McCamy 
turned the meeting over to John P. Harrison, superin- 
tendent, Muscogee Mfg. Company, Columbus, to conduct 
the discussion on the one question on bleaching, which 
was, “What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
chlorine bleaching versus peroxide bleaching ?” 


PEROXIDE VERSUS CHLORINE BLEACHING 


T. A. Davis, dyer-chemist at Muscogee. answered, 
speaking in part as follows: 

‘ eg , ‘ 

‘The chlorine is cheaper. from the chemical standpoint. 
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and it produces less difficulty with fly in the mill. It cleans 
up naphthol colors so much better than peroxide, whereas 
the peroxide has a tendency to run and smear. Also you 
do not get the trouble from iron rust that you do with 
peroxide. Furthermore, you do not have the trouble of 
mildew forming in storing goods. 

“One of the main disadvantages of chlorine is when 
you run the goods through the chlorine you usually have 
to put them into bins, and the first end that comes through 
is the last one that comes out of the bin and necessarily 
it has more of a bleach because it had more time in the 
chlorine. Also, with chlorine you still have the danger 
of chlorine gas getting out into the bleachery. 

“One of the advantages of peroxide is that it does not 
tender the goods as much as chlorine does; I realize 
that is a pretty wide statement. Peroxide, due to the 
high temperature, does give you a better bottom for piece- 
dyeing and generally is more uniform. From kier to kier 
you will get a more uniform bottom with peroxide than 
with chlorine. The peroxide bleach requires less water 
in washing, and less chemicals for neutralizing after 
bleaching. The goods are softer after peroxide bleaching 
than they are after a chlorine bleach. The labor cost 
and equipment outlay are generally less with peroxide. 
It requires more labor to handle chlorine and it is more 
trouble. The vat colors are hurt less with peroxide; they 
are brighter when they come out, and usually with less 
loss of strength. 

“We use both systems, since we use sulfur, vat, direct 
and naphthol colors. 

“As I said, the chlorine bleach does get rid of the fly 
better than the peroxide.” 

Lee L. Baker, of Atlanta, asked which method produces 
the best absorbency on toweling, and Mr. Davis replied 
that he thinks the peroxide bleach is better on this point. 

Joe W. Richardson, superintendent of dyeing and bleach- 
ing, Russell Mfg. Company, Alexander City, Ala., said 
that, “in our plant we do some of both, and I think there 
is a definite place for both methods. The chlorine bleach 
in kier boiling is cheaper, very much cheaper, at least in the 
kier. In regard to bottom for dyeing, we find we get a 
better bottom for dyeing, with pressure boil, on chlorine 
than on peroxide. 

“The main advantage of peroxide is the softness in the 
goods, and for this reason we bleach our knit goods with 
peroxide; and use the chlorine on piece goods for vat 
dyeing where this softness is not so absolutely necessary. 
We also use the peroxide on our towels for this same 
reason. 

“There are goods where you need to use a combination 
of the two bleaches; particularly on colored yarn shades: 
we give them a light peroxide bleach and top them off 
with chlorine.” 

Norman P. Arnold, R. & H. Chemicals Dept., duPont. 
Atlanta, added to what had been said the point that 
peroxide bleaching has an advantage in the mechanical 
action it has on the cotton: and that it has a greater 
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permanency of white. He could give 
no information on a question as to 
relative loss in weight; as to a ques- 
tion on shrinkage, he said this “all 
depends. You can get what you want. 
It is not due to the bleaching action 
but is due to the preliminary actions.” 

J. W. Ivey, of Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Charlotte, N. C., another 
Piedmont visitor, spoke briefly on the 
chlorine method; one point he made 
was that oftentimes troubles are en- 
countered with this process due solely 
to carelessness on the part of the bleacher. 


SANFORIZING PROCESS 


There were two questions on finishing, and discussion 
on them was conducted by Leslie L. Bamberger, purchas- 
ing agent, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works. Lanett, Ala. 
The first question was, “(a) What is the most effective 
method for controlling variations in shrinkage in the 
Sanforizing process? (b) Please discuss the care and most 
efficient use of Sanforizing blankets.” 

As to the first part of the question, Mr. Bamberger 
said the matter of variation in shrinkage “‘is something that 
we will always have with us. In the first place, anybody 
who is doing Sanforizing starts out behind the eight-ball, 
hecause the fabric you are working on wasn’t all woven 
on the same loom and it wasn’t all made from warps that 
came off of the same warper. In addition, these goods 
usually have been split up into small units and then put 
back into large units again, and all you have to do is 
process it and guarantee Cluett, Peabody that not a yard 
will shrink more than a certain amount.” 

E. A. Feimster, superintendent of finishing, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., said, “You must shrink 
the goods enough to take care of some of this variation. 
Not long ago, on the same 1% yards of goods, we made 
tests at the mill on one end and found it to be anywhere 
from .20 plus to .20 minus in both the warp and filling. 
We sent it to the customer and they checked it in two 
laboratories and found it was from 1 per cent minus to 
4 per cent minus. We then made more tests and we 
got the same results that we had before. There must 
be some variation in the way tests are made, but I know 
we Sanforized that piece of goods properly according to 
our own tests.” He called on W. B. Amos, in charge of 
his Sanforizing, who said, “I agree with Mr. Feimster 
in that. I think a lot of our shrinkage variation comes 
from a difference in the level of the size in the size box 
on the starch pad, a temperature variation in the sizing, 
and variation in water sprays used in the Sanforizing 
process. To absolutely control all of these variations 
would mean going back to the loom and sometimes beyond 
it. The only thing I know to do is to watch it as carefully 
as possible and attempt to over-shrink by about 1% per 
cent.” 
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Curt Mueller, superintendent of dye- 
ing, Bibb Mfg. Company, Macon, is 
shown here at the Macon meeting 
making notes during one of the 
practical discussions. 





“One thing that will help is making 
plenty of tests,” said Mr. Bamberger. 
that 1,000 yards 


should be checked very thoroughly 


“I believe every 
hbetore Santforizing, and if there is 
found more than 3/10ths or 4/10ths 
variation throughout a large run, the 
should be 


cloth segregated on that 


\ basis. 

There is also this to be considered, 
if your width will stand it and if your 
cloth will stand it, a reasonable 
amount of tension applied previous to 
Sanforizing will cut down on the Sanforizing variation. 

“Going back to this question of making plenty of tests, 
there is no doubt that a job finishing plant is in a worse 
mess on this than the others because they cannot over- 
shrink very much.” 

J. H. Cochrane, of Cluett, Peabody & Co.. was called 
upon by the chairman, and said, “if some way could be 
found to get an even tension throughout a warp it would 
overcome most of the variation in shrinkage before San- 
forizing. The main thing after Sanforizing is running 
the fabrics too fast and not thoroughly drying them to set 
the shrinkage. Of course, a fabric that has some finish on 
it will hold the shrinkage better. 
of the fabric has a great 
compressing of the fabric.” 

“Do you think it advisable to take an extra test on the 
goods after they are folded and before they are let go?” 
asked the chairman. Mr. Cochrane replied, “Yes. I feel 
the same as you do about that. One of the main things 
is to test enough to find the variation in shrinkage before 
and after Sanforizing—at the machine, after folding, and 
before shipping, to find the amount of elongation.” 

“Do Cole sprays help cut down on this variation?” asked 
Mr. Feimster. 

“We have found Cole sprays very efficient,” replied Mr. 
Bamberger, “but no more than other methods of dampen- 
ing when the others are new. The main advantage to 
the Cole spray is that it is absolutely fool-proof, and it 
is difficult to get the other methods properly maintained. 

“One more point that might be emphasized is that if 
you are looking for uniformity before Sanforizing, it is 
important to see that each lot of goods is handled as 
nearly as possible over the same equipment ahead of 
Sanforizing. That might seem obvious, but people will 
not always take the trouble to do this because it is so 
much easier to do it the other way.” 

The chairman next presented ithe matter of care and 
efficient use of Sanforizing blankets. He said, “this 
might sound trivial, but after all, the cost of a blanket 
is between $260 and $700, and outside of the royalty, it 
represents the biggest expense you have in Sanforizing. 
We can all remember when we didn’t get much 
yardage off of a blanket; but they have made them 


Also, the absorbency 


deal to do with the actual 
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better and we are learning more about handling them.” 

“Does it pay to turn a blanket or not?” Mr. 
Amos. ‘We have found that if they are turned at around 
250,000 or 275,000 yards, it Coes increase the life of the 
blanket. the life is gone, say 
about 750,000 yards, it is too late and seems to do more 





asked 








If we wait until about half 







harm than good because there is a ceriain amount of size 
in there that will break the fibers in the blanket. We tried 
some of the desizing agents but could not see any par 
ticular benefit. 






I think the most important thing is not 





to run the blanket wet because too much moisture causes 





excessive stretch. 


possible.” 





We try to run them just as dry a- 





“I agree thoroughly on the question of not running a 
wet blanket,” said Mr. Bamberger. “As to turning the 
blankets, our experience has been that we get the maximum 
life by running them as hard as we can without turning. 
If we do turn them, we do it early in the game. If a 
blanket runs too long with a lot of water it seems to get 
a permanent set and when you turn it over it will break.” 
Mr. Bamberger mentioned that he had heard that some 
people had tried having Sanforizing blankets laundered. 
but that he saw no point in trying to do this. 

Paul M. McLarty said that at Thomaston Bleachery. 
running three shifts, they had found it best to put a 
blanket on and run it until it was no longer suitable. 

Mr. Feimster asked whether the use of the Cole spray 
might affect the life of the blanket. Mr. Bamberger said 
he had not been able to notice any difference on this point. 


CATION ACTIVE FINISHING AGENTS 


The final finishing question asked, “What are the ad 
vantages and disadvantages of the cation active finishing 
agents ?”” 























Mr. Harrison said these agents have a tendency within 
themselves to foam and separate; but that where there is 
very little agitation in the bath, they can be used with 
great success and economy. 




















Mr. Bamberger said they 
have one characteristic which is an advantage under cer- 
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Leslie Bamberger, left, has just called on E. A. Feimster, Jr., of Eagle & Phenix 


Mills, to discuss variation in shrinkage, in the finishing discussion. 
and W. B. Amos, of Eagle and Phenix, are also shown. 





tain conditions and a disadvantage under 
others; the fact that they are practically 
all substantive. In running rayon, for 
example, he said, where softness is mainly 
desirable, in a large bath, where there are 
not a great deal of other materials present, 
the cation active finishes work fine .and 
the fabric picks the agent up from the bath 
very well. But on work clothing, for 
example, in a small bath in the presence 
of more or less large amounts of other 
materials, the first part of a large run will 
he soft and the last part will be not so soft. 
Some people, he said, have an idea that 
the cation not as 
economical for softening as natural fats, 
Mr. Richard- 
son said, “they are far superior from a 

money value standpoint because of the fact that they ex- 


active finishes are 


H.O. Erwin hut this is not always true. 


haust almost completely from the liquor.” 


“We believe that where the volume of liquor is large, 
and softness is all you want, they are in a class by them- 
selves.” said Mr. Bamberger, “but with large quantities 
of other materials in the bath, they are not always a 
money value against the natural fats and their compounds.” 

WW. B. Griffin, Mig. Atlanta, Ga., 
mentioned that these cation active finishes are particularly 
useful as 


wali Company, 
“selective softeners”; referring particularly to 
the present situation in hosiery dyeing, where, with silk 
supply limited, rayon is being used in combination with 
silk. 


some of the rayons are harsh, and that there are some 


He said that silk is normally a soft fiber, and that 


of these cation active finishes which work out well in such 
a bath by softening the rayon and not affecting the silk. 


R. J. McCamy rose to ask whether maybe these agents 
might not be the answer to the question of softening 
harsh heavy sulfur shades, that had been asked in the 
dyeing discussion. Marvin Youngblood said he had tried 
one. but it produced a complaint from the card room 
whereas without the cation active agent the card room 
hadn’t been complaining. Clifford Smith of Atlanta re- 
ported having visited a plant where they have been using 
one of these agents for about three months with good 
success in dyeing sulfur colors in raw stock. 


Another member mentioned that these agents are not 
compatible with alkalis or soaps. Mr. Griffin mentioned 
a further use for them in the elimination of 
tricity, particularly on rayon work. 


static elec- 


T. A. Davis of Muscogee said, “we tried several; we 
got the desired softness, but did get poorer absorbency 
after the agent was added to it.” Reid Clanton, of the 
research department of Callaway Mills, reported a similar 
experience. 


(Concluded on page P70) 
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ULFONATED oils on the market are often com- 
pounded with organic water-immiscible solvents for 
such applications in the textile industry as kier 

boiling, scouring, degumming of raw silk, etc. The sol- 
vents most frequently employed are pine oil and cresylic 
acid and the following discussion is concerned mostly 
with these and similar types of solvents. Since they are 
readily volatile with steam, the methods most commonly 
used for their determination, particularly for pine oil, are 
based on steam distillation. According to the method of 
the Wissenschaftlichen Zentralstelle fuer Oel und Fettfor- 
schung (Wizoeff)®, 25 grams of the sample in a 500 ml. 
distillation flask are dissolved in 100 ml of water to which 
2 to 4 grams of calcium chloride are added and the con- 
tents steam distilled until no oily drops are observed in the 
condenser tube. The distillate is collected in a special 
flask provided with graduated tubes at the top and bottom, 


so that solvents lighter as well as heavier than water may 
be directly measured. f 


It is stated that the presence of 
alcohol may interfere with the results. 
The Committee on Analysis of Soap and Soap Products 
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of the American Chemical Society® recommends a method 
for the determination of volatile hydrocarbons in oils that 


is also based on distillation. 


steam According to this 
method, oil-free steam is passed through a solution of the 
sample, treated with sufficient acid to liberate the fatty acids 
from the soap. The steam is next passed through a strong 
caustic solution to scrub out any volatile fatty acids, while 
the volatile hydrocarbons are condensed with the steam ina 
suitable arrangement which allows the excess water to 
flow away, leaving the volatile hydrocarbons in the measur. 
ing buret. 

For estimating cresol in liquor cresoli saponatus the 
following method has been described in the literature’. 
The procdeure is based on the fact that fatty acids are 
precipitated by calcium chloride while the crude cresols 
Into a 200 
ml. Erlenmeyer flask weigh 40 grams of caustic soda solu- 
tion, 20 grams of water and 40 grams of 10 per cent 
calcium chloride solution, mix thoroughly, then add 20 
grams of the cresol-soap solution, shake the reaction mix- 


are held in solution by caustic soda in excess. 


ture 1 minute and filter through a smooth 15 em. filter. 
Transfer 60 ml. of the filtrate to a cassia flask with 25 ml. 
of water and 30 grams of sodium chloride. After sufficient 
agitation to dissolve most of the sodium chloride, add 15 
grams of hydrochloric acid and enough water to raise 
the liquid column somewhat above the upper graduation. 
Thoroughly mix the contents of the closed flask. Read 
the volume of precipitated crude cresol after the lapse of 
3-4 hours or after standing overnight. The number of ml. 
in tenths plus 2 corresponds to the cresol content of the 
soap solution in per cent. 

In another method for the determination of phenols in 
soap', the phenols are separated by a steam distillation, 
any contaminating fatty acids in the distillate are precipi- 
tated with calcium chloride. and the phenols determined 
The 


details of this method are as follows: Weigh 5 grams of 


in the filtrate by oxidation with potassium bromate. 


the soap into a flask. Dissolve the soap in water and 
acidify with 25 ml. of 6 N sulfuric acid. Steam distill and 
collect about 450 ml. of the distillate in a 500 ml. volumetric 
flask. Continue the distillation until the distillate gives 
no precipitate with bromine-water. Add 25 ml. of 0.1 N 
sodium hydroxide solution to the distillate, a few ml. of a 
N/1 solution of calcium chloride and dilute to volume. 
Filter. 
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Shake 50 ml. of filtrate in a stoppered flask with excess 
bromine-water, to ascertain whether the soap contains 
phenols or cresols. If the precipitate formed by the bromine 
water is crystalline and silky, phenol is present. If the 
solution after the addition of the bromine-water becomes 
milky-looking and remains so, cresols are present. 

Take three glass stoppered flasks and add to number 
1, 25 ml. of distilled mater, to number 2, 25 ml. of a stand- 
ard cresol or phenol solution, and to number 3, 1/20th of the 
filtered distillate from the soap. Add to each of the three 
flasks, 25 ml. of the mixed solution of potassium bromide 
and potassium bromate described below, and then 5 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. Allow an interval of 5 
minutes between the addition of the hydrochloric acid to 
the first flask and the addition of the acid to each of the 
successive flasks. Shake each flask and allow to stand 
for 15 minutes. Add to each 30 ml. of an approximately 
0.5N solution of potassium iodide. Mix and let stand for 
5 minutes, then titrate each solution with 0.1N sodium 
thiosulfate solution with starch as an indicator. 


Ii W = weight of soap taken 

a = number of ml. of thiosulfate solution for the 
blank test. 

b = number of ml. of thiosulfate solution for the 
standard 

c = number of ml. of thiosulfate solution for the 
sample distillate, the per cent of carbolic acid 
equals. 

a—c 20 x 100 

a—b 40W 


The reagents needed are as follows: 

1. A standard cresol solution is made by dissolving 
0.35 grams of ortho-cresol, 0.40 grams of meta-cresol and 
0.25 grams of para-cresol in 10 ml. of 0.1N sodium hy- 
droxide solution and diluting to 1 liter. 

2. A standard phenol solution is made by dissolving 1 
gram of crystalline phenol in 10 ml. of 0.1 sodium hy- 
droxide solution and diluting to 1 liter. 


3. The potassium bromide-potassium bromate solution 
consists of 19.8 grams of potassium bromide and 5.6 grams 
of potassium bromate dissolved in water and diluted to 
liter. 

A distillation method, using the apparatus specified in 
the American Society of Testing Materials standard meth- 
od of test for dilution of crank-case oils', has been in use in 
this laboratory for some time, which has proved to be 
simple, convenient and sufficiently accurate for commer- 
cial use. The apparatus is similar to the A.A.T.C.C. 
Moisture Tester? by the solvent distillation method with 
the exception that in the determination of solvents lighter 
than water a different trap is used wherein the condensed 
water is automatically returned to the distillation flask 
(see Fig. 3). For solvents heavier than water the regu- 
lar trap employed in the determination of moisture by the 
distillation method is used. To determine the suitability 
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of the steam-distillation method for samples containing 
sulfonated oil, known amounts of pine oil, cresylic acid, 
carbon tetrachloride, and a mixture of the last and pine 
oil were mixed separately with sulfonated oils and the 
mixtures analyzed for the solvents. The experimental 
work is given below. A tentative method was then sub- 
mitted to the committee, who after considerably more work 
finally developed and recommends as a tentative method 
the procedure given at the end of this report. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Calibration of Trap for Solvents Lighter Than 
Water. The arm of the trap (Fig. 3) that fits into the 
distillation flask is closed with a one-hole stopper through 
which a short glass tube is passed. The latter is con- 
nected by means of rubber tubing to a separatory funnel, 
which is filled with dichlorethyl ether. The pinchcock of 
the funnel is opened and the funnel gradually raised until 
enough of the liquor overflows into the return tube to 
reach approximately the 0.3 ml. mark on the graduated 
arm. From a standard pipette, exactly 1 ml. of water is 
introduced into the graduated arm, followed by a drop of 
pine oil (to cover the surface to prevent loss of water by 
evaporation) and readings taken. The separatory funnel 
is raised again until the solvent layer in the graduated 
arm reaches approximately the 1 ml. mark. Readings 
are taken again and the calibration continued in this 
manner until the whole tube is calibrated. 

Some traps are provided with an outlet and stopcock 
below the graduated arm. To calibrate such traps, the sol- 
vent may be very conveniently introduced and the quantity 
regulated by having the separatory funnel connected to the 
outlet. For calibrating the trap for solvents heavier than 
water, the procedure given in the A.A.T.C.C. Method of 
test for moisture in sulfonated oils* may be used. 

Determination of Pine Oil. Known mixtures of pine 
oil and sulfonated oils free from cocoanut oil or cocoanut 
oil fatty acids were steam distilled in the presence of an 
excess of dilute sulfuric acid (50 cc. N/1) and the results 
were found to be within the experimental error. The cor- 
rection for fatty acids in the distillate was found to be 
practically negligible. If necessary the correction may be 
approximately determined from the acidity of the solvent- 
distillate and the probably acid value of the fatty acids. 
A blank test containing only dilute sulfuric acid showed 
zero acidity in the distillate after distilling for three hours. 

Although the same method may be used in the presence 
of volatile fatty acids such as cocoanut oil fatty acids— 
in which case the correction for fatty acids in the solvent- 
distillate must be applied 





it is more reliable and preferable 
to conduct the distillation in an alkaline solution whereby 
the necessity for the correction is eliminated. Hence, in the 
analysis of samples containing cocoanut fatty acids, the 
samples were dissolved in water and rapidly neutralized 
with dilute caustic potash solution until slightly alkaline to 
phenolphthalein ; some soda ash was then added as well as 
enough calcium chlorine solution to prevent foaming. The 
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correction for fatty acids by this procedure was found to be 
negligible and the results were entirely satisfactory. In- 
cidentally, it was found that the determination of free fatty 
acids in sulfonated oils in water solutions, with phenol- 
phthalein as the indicator, was somewhat lower than in an 
alcohol medium, but the difference was not significant. 


Determination of Cresylic Acid. With samples con- 
taining cresylic acid, it was found necessary to use the 
alkali method, because it is not possible to estimate the 
the distillate by 
determining its acidity since the cresylic acid itself is 
titrable to some extent. 


contaminating fatty acids in solvent 
Although excess caustic alkali 
may be used to prevent fatty acids from distilling over 
in the determination of neutral solvents, its use is not per- 
missible in the presence of cresylic acid due to the fact that 
some of the cresylic acid (probably bound as sodium 
Satisfac- 
tory results, however, were obtained in the presence of 


cresylate) fails to distill over, giving low yields. 


the soda ash-calcium chloride mixture already mentioned. 

Another obstacle encountered with cresylic acid sam- 
ples was the fact that the column of the distillate, which 
usually floats on the water layer, would often break and 
the lower portion would drop and be returned to the dis- 
tillation flask. This happened especially when the trap 
was not thoroughly clean, the distillation too rapid. or the 
column of the distillate too long. Attempts were made 
to increase the specific gravity of the water layer by 
dripping concentrated salt solution through the condenser 
tube and also by connecting the trap with a separatory 
funnel filled with salt solution, but in neither case were 
the results entirely This difficulty 


satisfactory. was 


finally overcome by adding a known quantity of pine oil 


to the mixture before distilling which served to reduce 
the gravity of the solvent layer. The quantity required 
was about half of the contents of cresylic acid. 

Determination of Carbon Tetrachloride. No par- 
ticular difficulties were encountered in estimating carbon 
Evi- 
dently the regular trap used for the determination of 
moisture by the distillation method is to be employed 
with such samples. 

Determination of a Mixture of Carbon Tetrachloride 
and Pine Oil. With samples containing mixtures of 
solvents having gravities both higher and lower than water. 
the distillation is first conducted with the regular moisture- 
trap in place and, when no more distillate is condensed 
below the water layer and after any solvent floating over the 
water layer is carefully returned to the distillation flask, 
the distillation continued with the other trap. A mixture 
containing 25 per cent of carbon tetrachloride, 25 per cent 
of pine oil, and 50 per cent of sulfonated castor oil was 
analyzed in this manner and the average results were 
as follows: lower solvent layer, 25.1 per cent; upper 
solvent layer, 24.8 per cent; total solvents, 49.9 per cent. 

Effect of Alcohol. If alcohol is present in the sample, 
some of it will be found in the solvent layer. To determine 


tetrachloride or other solvents heavier than water. 
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the water-immiscible solvent, the solvents may be sep- 
arated by a fractional distillation and the gravities of 
the fractions determined, or the solvent-layer may be 
gradually heated until all of been 
volatilized, provided of course the boiling point of the 


the alcohol has 
immiscible solvent is considerably higher than that of 
alcohol. From the gravities of the solvent layer and of 
the fractions, or of the alcohol and of the residue after 
volatilization, the percentage of water-immiscible solvent 
may be readily calculated. 
obtained by 


Fairly satisfactory results 
About 10 
grams of a mixture of 25 per cent of alcohol and 75 per 


were the volatilization method. 
cent of pine oil was gradually heated over a hot plate 
with constant stirring to a temperature of 150° C. and 
from the gravities of the residue, alcohol and the mixture, 
the quantity of pine oil calculated. 


74.2 per cent and 75.3 per cent. 


The results were 
Of course these two 
methods can be applied only where there is an appreciable 
difference in the boiling points and gravities of the solvents. 
Where there is a difference in the gravities but not in the 
boiling points and the gravity of the water-miscible solvent 
is known, the water immiscible solvents may be extracted 
with ether over water, the ether evaporated, and the gravity 
of the residue determined. Where there is no difference 
in the gravities neither of the two methods will work. 
Where there is a difference in boiling points but not in 
gravities, a quantitative fractional distillation may then be 
used. In all other cases chemical means would have to be 
emploved to effect a separation. 


COMMITTEE RESULTS 
Three samples of known composition, marked Samples 
A, B and C, respectively, were forwarded to the Com- 
mittee for the determination of solvents. The samples 
consisted of the following—parts by weight: 
Sample A 
Pine oil 20 
Cresylic acid 20 
Cocoanut oil fatty acids 


Total 
Sample B 
Pine oil 
Sulfated 


Total 
Sample C 
Cresylic acid 

Sulfated castor 


Some of the results reported at first were quite erratic. 
For example, the findings for Sample A, which contained 
40 per cent of solvents, varied from 29 per cent to 52+ 
per cent—the former was obtained when the distillation 
time was limited to two hours and the latter, when neutral- 
ization of the sample was omitted. After considerable 
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TABLE I 
Water-Immiscible Organic Solvents in Sample A 








Analyst Solvents, % Deviation 
I Il Average Irom Means 
ee TCT kona ae 37.9 37.7 37.8 0.9 
Grimshaw-Hayes ......... 36.9 37.3 37.1 1.6 
Gulick-Yanblonsky ....... 38.8 39.3 39.1 0.4 
Hart-Robinson .......... 39.3 39.9 39.6 0.9 
Silverman-Winograd ..... 40.3 37.1 38.7 0.0 
Williams-Brown.......... 37.4 40.2 39.9* 1.2 
RCE Be os cient ay okica. Va aes ee aoa 40.0 
2 EE ESS RE ne a ee eae a Fe ae 38.7 
Pmerence trom Actual ... no. co. binwiecs wie aee'eis = ee 
UNE Feet foes otay roach fut rei tem oe Ree ee 39.9 
PN rth ain tan se aS ciara Mwah os OR Ra av 
CAMNCEE: GUROEOMEE oon onic cca odo cuawsenaeaad.c 2.8 
SRE MMR oss ances wk awn alec u pconied Duane 0.8 
* More than 2 determinations. 
TABLE II 
Water-Immiscible Organic Solvents in Sample B 
Analyst Solvents, Yo Deviation 
I II Average From Means 
OS ee Oe eee 30.2 30.2 30.2 0.4 
Gulick-Yablonsky ........ 29.5 30.4 30.0 0.0 
Hart-Robinson ........... 29.9 30.6 30.3 0.3 
Silverman-Winograd ..... 29.0 29.6 29.3 is 
Williams-Brown ......... 32.9 33.0 33.0 2.4 
ica crs ho eee arse ei cree en tid ote iesebg ne a 30.0 
PN RONNIE ei crates dclianeubiensceus caata kat 30.6 
Lae: | a rr 0.6 
NE ar h er racnkic vw MeN O Sua wes weaee 33.0 
EE re ae eee ne Ry ME oe arte 29.3 
Np RaINIE RARER oi go sina sa Wis avncaos sre cokes Fe | 
PAE NEON 55555 or sic bedi. aopamelaonta was eR 0.9 
TABLE III 


Water-Immiscible Organic Solvents in Sample C 





Analyst Solvents, Jo Deviation 

I II Average From Means 
OS er nee 31.5 317 31.6 1.6 
Gulick-Yablonsky ........ 32.2 32.2 32.2 0.7 
Hart-Robinson ....... os eae 33.4 33.1 0.2 
Silverman- Winograd . 34.0 34.0 34.0 1.1 
Williams-Brown ......... 33.9 33.7 33.8 0.9 
MI ys ceca he yan Re RAS Gk ga3 
| EER net er re Oy Se er ra ae ee 32.9 
[ea oe | + 0.4 
[EE SAREE Aree a en near oe 34.0 


IIE het re ot eta, een ean as Sek ak 31.6 


GE: IIE? was now os seca scduwars tee car 2.4 
PRMNE SUNN 55 oid ss cia ia thy ocare Rm oAlas 0.9 





TABLE IV 
Summary of the Accuracy and Concordance of the Analysis 
of Samples, A. B, and C 


Difference Greatest Average 

from Actual Difference Deviation 
RUMEN 30 oc op th tara Tis y | 0.8 
Ns 5.5 snes ara sans cele eis —0.6 3.7 0.9 
SY Sage eee eee ee mee —0.4 2.4 0.9 





experimental work by the committee, the procedure given 
at the end of this report was evolved. The results ob- 
tained by this method on the three committee samples 
are given in Tables I, II and III. A summary of the 
accuracy and concordancy of the results reported in these 
tables is given in Table IV, from which it will be noted 
that the accuracy is approximately 1.0 per cent and the 
average deviation of a single determination about 0.8 per 
cent, based on the original sample. This order of pre- 
cision may be expected where the sample taken for analysis 
is about 10 grams. 
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COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Arthur L. Fowler, Jr.: | recommended that the Bailey 
Weighing Burette Bottle (Eimer & Amend Catalog No. 
19002) be used in weighing the sample. Both weighing 
and measuring could be included. I prefer weighing. 
The quantity of cocoanut iatty acids that distilled over 
with Sample A was 0.02 per cent, which for all practical 
purposes may be disregarded. 


C. P. Gulick: The method as proposed by Mr. Hart 
seems well adapted for the analytical work in question. 
It is substantially the same method that, in its more simple 
modification, has been used successfully for years in our 
laboratory. The addition of alcohol does not seem to 
affect the determination since the alcohol enters the water 
layer. This was shown by the addition of 2.0 cc. of alcohol 
to Sample C. The volume of distillate remained the 
same as that of the distillate without the alcohol. 


I, Silverman: 1 believe the method as outlined is 
fundamentally satisfactory. In our own laboratories we 
have for many years determined solvents in this way, 
using either of the traps. We suggest that a pinch of dry 
phenolphthalein powder be used as indicator in order to 
eliminate the use of alcoholic solution which would in- 
advertently complicate the results. We would also sug- 
gest that the distillation be continued until successive 
15-minute periods show no more increase in volume. As 
a result of our experiments we find that the determination 
of volatile solvents in mixtures containing cocoanut fatty 
acids by distilling “as is” is too empirical to be considered 
as a standard method. 


R. Hart: As a result of experimental work with the 
proposed method, our laboratory has reached the following 
conclusions: (a) complete recovery of the distillate is only 
possible after 6 to 8 hours’ distillation; (b) time of distilla- 
tion is prolonged by starting with 100 cc. of water instead 
of 50 cc.; (c) the quantity of cocoanut oil fatty acids that 
may distill over is negligible, even after 12 hours of 
vigorous distillation; (d) the addition of soda ash may 
be omitted without causing any appreciable error; and (e) 
that the presence of soap prolongs the time of distillation, 
probably due to the increased solubility of the solvents 
in the distillation mixture. 

The average results of a number of determinations 
on Sample A were as follows: 


Water Added cc. Vee. Wee. 

Soda Ash Present Present None 
Distillation completed, 

DE cha ccede suas ess 8 6 54 
Solvents found at end 
of test compared with 

ROMS To oisk se 558s Ss ae 0.4 +0.4 +0.3 
Solvents found after 12 
hours distillation com- 

pared with actual, % Paste +0.2 +0.8 +0.9 
Fatty acids in distillate 
after 12 hours distil- 


ee errr preains neg. neg. neg. 


Although the results indicate that omitting the soda ash 
introduces no error, we would recommend retaining it in 
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the procedure as an additional precaution against any 
fatty acids being distilled over. 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
It was shown that the steam-distillation method for 
solvents yields reliable results even in the presence of cer- 
tain volatile fatty acids, such as cocoanut oil fatty acids, 
provided the latter are converted into their soaps. 


Excess 
caustic alkali, however, may yield low results with samples 
containing cresylic acid, but free soda ash or calcium 
carbonate is permissible. The addition of calcium chloride 
to the alkaline mixture serves to prevent foaming and does 
not in any way interfere with the distillation. The proper 
addition of pine oil to samples containing cresylic acid 
prevents the distillate from being returned to the distilla- 
tion flask. For accurate results prolonged distillation is 
necessary, particularly in the presence of substantial 
amounts of soap. The quantity of water used to dissolve 
the sample should be as little as possible, in order to 
reduce the time of distillation. In the presence of alcohol 
special procedures are required. 

In the opinion of the committee, the results obtained 
by the procedure given below are sufficiently accurate for 
commercial analysis. The committee accordingly recom- 
mends it as a standard method for the determination of 
water-immiscible solvents, volatile with steam, in sulfonated 
oils. 

A. PROPOSED STANDARD METHOD OF TEST 
FOR WATER-IMMISCIBLE SOLVENTS VOLA- 
TILE WITH STEAM IN SULFONATED 
(SULFATED) OILS 
A.A.T.C.C. Method 

Scope: 

1. This method of test determines water-immiscible 
organic solvents that are volatile with steam existing in a 
sample of sulfonated (sulfated) oil. Alcohol or other 
volatile compounds that are mutually soluble in water and 
solvents interferes with this test. 


Apparatus 
General: 

2. The apparatus shall consist of a glass flask heated 
by suitable means and provided with a reflux condenser, 
discharging into a trap and connected to the flask. The 
connections between the trap and condenser and flask 
shall be ground joints. The trap serves to collect and 
measure the condensed solvent and to return the water 
to the flask. Before use the condenser and the receiving 
tube shall be thoroughly cleaned with soap and warm 
water, rinsed well, then treated with hot cleaning solution 
(a mixture of 10 ml. of saturated potassium bichromate 
and 990 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid), and finally 
thoroughly washed and dried. 

Flask : 

3. The glass flask (Fig. 1) shall be of the short-neck, 
round-hottom type, made of well-annealed glass, having 
an approximate capacity of 300 ml. 

Trap for Solvents Heavier Than Water: 


4. The trap shall be made of well-annealed glass con- 
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structed in accordance with Fig. 2 and shall be graduated 
as shown from O to 5 ml. in 0.1 ml. divisions. The error 
of any indicated capacity shall not be greater than 0.05 mi, 
Trap for Solvents Lighter Than Water: 

5. The trap shall be made of well-annealed glass con- 
structed in accordance with Fig. 3. It shall be graduated 
from 0 to 5 ml. in 0.1 ml. divisions. The error of any 
indicated capacity shall not be greater than 0.05 ml. 
Condenser: 

6. The condenser (Fig. 1) shall be of the water-cooled, 
reflux, glass-tube type, having a condenser jacket not less 
than 400 mm. (1534 in.) in length with an inner tube 9.5 
to 12.7 mm. (3 to % in.) in outside diameter. The end 
of the condenser tube to be inserted in the trap shall be 
ground off at an angle of 30 degrees from the vertical axis 
of the condenser. 

Heat Source: 

7. An oil bath (stearic acid, paraffin wax, etc.) or an 
electric heater provided with a sliding rheostat shall be 
used as the source of heat. 


Calibration: B. Calibration 


8. To calibrate the trap for solvents heavier than 
water, the procedure described in the A.A.T.C.C. Method 
for the “Determination of Moisture in Sulfonated Oils” 
shall be used. 

To calibrate the trap for solvents lighter than water 
(Fig. 3), the plain arm of the trap shall be closed with a 
one-hole stopper through which is passed a short piece 
of glass tubing, which in turn is connected by means of 
a rubber tubing to a separatory funnel. The funnel shall 
be filled with dichloroethyl ether or other liquid heavier 
than and non-miscible with water, the stop-cock of the 
funnel opened, and the latter carefully raised until enough 
of the liquid overflows into the return tube to reach 
approximately the 0.3 ml. mark on the graduated arm. 
From a standard pipette exactly 1 ml. of water shall be 
introduced into the graduated arm, followed by a drop of 
pine oil (to protect the surface from evaporation), and 
its volume measured. The level of the solvent in the 
graduated arm shall now be raised approximately 1 ml. by 
means of the liquid in the funnel and the volume of water 
measured again. This procedure shall be continued until 
the whole length of the column shall be calibrated. 

Note 1—Some traps are provided with an outlet 
and stopcock below the graduated arm. To calibrate 
such traps the heavier-than-water liquid may very 
conveniently be introduced into the graduated column 


by connecting the separatory funnel directly to this 
outlet. 


C. Procedure 
Procedure: 


9. About 50 ml. of water shail be introduced into the 
distillation flask and enough of the sample to be tested 
added to yield about 4 ml. of solvent. The approximate 
quantity shall be introduced into a weighing bottle. from 
which the weighing into the flask shall be made, care 
being taken that after removal of the sample no drops of 
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Fig. 2 
Trap for Solvents Heavier Than Water 


All drawings by courtesy of 
Eimer & Amend, N. Y. 












oil are left on the outside of Note 4—With samples containing solvents heavier 
the bottle. The solution shall than water, the trap for solvents heavier than water 
be rapidly neutralized with shall be used. 


caustic soda or potash solu- 
tion until slightly alkaline to 
phenolphthalein — the latter 
preferably added as powder. 
To the mxiture shall now be 


The rate of heating shall be such that refluxing starts 
from 7 to 10 minutes after the heat is applied, the water 
being at room temperature initially. Readings of the 
amount of solvent shall be made at the following times, 









taken from the time the refluxing starts: 2 hours and every 
hour following until the test is complete. The test is 
complete when the volume of solvent increases by not more 


added 2 grams of sodium car- 
bonate, enough calcium chlo- 


rd ride to prevent foaming (3-5 than 0.1 ml. in any two consecutive-hour periods during 






\ grams), and some glass beads the course of the test. Before taking readings, the source 


of heat shall be removed from the distillation flask and 
the latter allowed to cool for exactly 3 minutes. 


| aie \ or pumice stone to prevent 
j bumping. The trap is filled 
/ with water and the apparatus 5 - ; — 
\ Note 5—As an additional precaution, the distilla- 
See assembled. : : : i ; 

tion may be continued for another 15 to 30 minutes 


w 














Fig. 1 Note 2—In the presence : 
ad . ; : i oe with the water in the condenser tube emptied. 
of cresylic acid, enough of the 
sample shall be taken to yield about 214 ml. of solvent and When the test is completed and after standing at least 


before the distillation is begun approximately 1% ml. of 40 minutes, to allow the distillate to settle clear and to 


pine oil, which is weighed exactly and used to reduce the cool approximately to room temperature, the volume of 
gravity of the distillate, shall be added to the distillation solvent shall be read. At the same time, about 2% ml. 
flask. of the solvent shall be carefully removed with a pipette 


Nore 3—In the case of highly volatile solvents, it and the specific gravity determined in a 2 ml. pycnometer. 


is more accurate in weighing out the sample to remove Note 6—With solvents heavier than water, the 
the top of the weighing bottle and quickly to drop the former is separated by means of a small separatory 
bottle and its contents into the distillation flask. funnel. 
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Note 7—In the presence of water-miscible solvents 
(such as alcohol) that are also miscible with the water- 
immiscible solvents, some of the former will be found 
in the solvent layer. Where there is an appreciable 
difference in the boiling points and gravities of the two 
types of solvents, they may be separated qualitatively 
by a fractional distillation and the gravities of the 
fractions determined, from which together with the 
gravity of the solvent layer, the amount of water- 
immiscible solvents may be calculated. 

In the case of pine oil or cresylic acid mixed with 
alcohol, the latter may be volatilized by heating over a 
hot plate with constant stirring to a temperature of 
about 150° C., after which the gravity of the residue 
is determined. The quantity of the water-immiscible 
solvent may be now calculated as in the previous 
procedure. This method may be applied to all such 
mixtures where there is a considerable difference in 
boiling points and gravities and the gravity of one 
of the solvents is known. 

Where there is a difference in the gravities but 
not in the boiling points and the gravity of the water- 
miscible solvents is known, the water-immiscible sol- 
vent is extracted with ether over water, the ether 
evaporated, and the gravity of the residue determined. 
In this procedure it is assumed that the boiling point 
of the water-immiscible solvent is considerably higher 
than that of ether. In all other cases, to obtain the 
water-immiscible solvent it will be necessary to resort 
to a quantitative fractional distillation or to chemical 
means. 

Note 8—With samples yielding distillates that are 
both heavier and lighter than water, the distillation 
is first made with the trap for solvents heavier than 
water and, after flushing all the solvent floating on 
top of the water layer back into the distillation flask 
and substituting the trap for solvents lighter than 
water, the distillation is continued to completion 

10. The weight of the condensed solvent or solvents 
corrected for the addition of pine oil, if any, divided by 
the weight of the sample used and multiplied by 100 shall 
be the percentage of solvent and shall he reported as 
“... per cent water-immiscible volatile solvent by weight. 
A.A.T.C.C. Method.” 


Accuracy 
Accuracy: 


11. The precision to be expected with this method is 
that duplicate determinations shall not differ from each 
other by more than 0.1 ml. 
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Open Forum 


Meeting— 
(Concluded from page P63) 


Charles P. Walker, referring to the statement that the 
cation active finishes are not compatible with alkali and 
soap, said, “I know of one of these agents that is alkaline 
and has been used in dyeing sulfur raw stock; it is applied 
before the dyeing, not afterward, and it gives a uniform 
dispersion. As to absorbency, I have one report on this 
same product that, when applied to gray goods before 
Sanforizing, it made them much more suitable for the 
Sanforizing process.” 


“If you could get one that would have high softening 
powers and would also give increased absorbency, it would 
have mighty good use,” said the chairman. 


——— 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 
Senior 
Arthur F. Fiddes—Textile Technician, Stevens Linen As- 
sociates, Webster, Mass. Sponsors: H. B. Sturte- 
vant, P. S. Fabian. 


Samuel G. Finley—Chemist, Standard Hosiery 


Alamance, N. C. Sponsor: C. L. Eddy. 

Charles F. Goodman—President, American Finishing Co.. 
Memphis, Tenn. Sponsor: W. E. Keeton. 

Edward F. A. Herr—Asst. Dyer and Chemist, United 
Wool Piece Dyeing & Finishing Co., Passaic. N. J 
Sponsors: S. I. Parker, K. E. Leslie. 

Hans J. Hunziker—Technician, Colonial Cloth Mills, 
New York, N. Y. Sponsors: S. I. Van Vliet, O. F 
Marks. 

William R. Jones—Supt. of 
Mills, Griffin, Ga. 
Griffin. 


Mills, 


Dyeing, Georgia-Kincaid 

Sponsors: H. G. Smith, W. B 

Henry F. Leupold—Textile Chemist, National Oil Prod 
ucts Co., Harrison, N. J. Sponsors: H. W. Stiegler 
D. Price. 

Glenn R. Link, Jr—Textile Chemist and Colorist, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp., New York, N. Y. 
C. D. Draves, R. W. Marsson. 

Clarence M. Finishing, 
Thread Co., Willimantic, Conn. Sponsors: 


S] yonsors: 


America! 
A. C 


Mathieu—Supt. of 


Persons, A. Veevers. 

Perry M. Parrott—Lieutenant, Inspection Dept., Naval 
Clothing Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Little, P. J. Kennedy. 


Sponsors: L. S. 


Paul Petty—Overseer of Dyeing, Forest Piece Dye Works. 

Easton, Pa. W. O. Neeb. C. Lawsberg. 
Chemist. B. R. Roberts 
Chemical & Industrial Research Lab., New York, N. 
E. I. Valko, F. F. Axelrad. 


Sponsors: 


Bruno R. Roberts—Research 


Y. Sponsors: 
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Laurence E. Rossiter—Textile Research Chemist, Na- 
tional Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 
D. Price, C. P. Gulick. 

Charles A. Soffera—Supervisor of Dyeing, Rayon Corp. 
of America, Allentown, Pa. Sponsor: A. E. Koch. 

James H. Stradley—Dyestuff Demonstrator, E. I. duPont 
De Nemours & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Louis Tranger—Vice Pres. in Charge of Production, 
Charles Lachman Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. Altenbaumer, .\. E. Jones, Jr. 





Sponsors : 


Sponsors : 


Junior 

Helen E. Borton—Instructor in Textile Research—Penn- 
sylvania State College. Sponsor: C. R. Phillips. 

Newell Baird Ritchie—Chemist, Wilton Woolen Co.. 
Wilton, Maine. Sponsors: L. A. Olney, H. C. Chapin. 

Associate 

Leone Ann Heuer—Textiles & Home Furnishings Edi- 
tor, Household Finance Corp., Chicago, Il. 
sors: C. R. Phillips, P. B. Mack. 

Charles Fred Rutherford—Dyer, Thomas B. Harvey Co.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spon- 


Sponsor: F. L. Pepper. 


Student 


Larry B. Barnes—Georgia School of Technology. Spon- 
sor: C. A. Jones. 
Giles P. Cleveland—Georgia School of Technology. Spon- 


sor: C. A. Jones. 

Columbus Asbury Cobb—Georgia School of Technology. 
Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 

Louis A. Fiori—Georgia School of Technology. 
sor: C. A. Jones. 

Wiliam Andrew Hewitt—Georgia School of Technology. 
Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 


Spon 


A. N. Kaplan, Jr—Georgia School of Technology. Spon 
sor: C. A. Jones. 

Andrew C. Lamas—Georgia School of Technology. Spon- 
sor: C. A. Jones. 

Edward H. Largen—Georgia School of Technology. Spon 


sor: C. A. Jones. 

John Curtis Mackey—Georgia School of 
Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 

John L. Nisbet—Georgia School of Technology. 
sor: C. A. Jones. 
Eugene M. Ransom—Georgia 
Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 
Jack Edwin Sands—Georgia School of Technology. Spon- 
sor: C. A. Jones. 

John E. Scott, Jr—Georgia School of Technology. Spon- 
sor: C. A. Jones. 

Monroe J. Smith, Jr—Georgia School of Technology. 
Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 

Thomas E. Stevens, Jr—Georgia School of Technology. 
Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 

Evan A. Taylor, Jr—Georgia School of Technology, 
Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 

James W. W ebster—Georgia School of Technology. Spon- 

sor: C. A. Jones. 


Technology. 
Spon- 


School of Technology. 
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Howard Lee Wood—Georgia School of Technology. Spon- 
sor: C. A. Jones. 


Allen M. Frank—Lowell Textile Institute. Sponsor: 
L. A. Olney. 
Cyril N. Harper—Lowell Textile Institute. Sponsor: 


L. A. Olney. 


Kenneth B, King—Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Spon- 
sor: A. R. Macormac. 

Luman M. Mayo—Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Spon- 
sor: A. R. Macormac. 

James N. McJunkin—Alabama Polytechnic _ Institute. 


Sponsor: A. R. Macormac. 

Mayoh H,. Newton—Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Spon- 
sor: A. R. Macormac. 

Kurt Valner—Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
A. R. Macormac. 


Sponsor : 


Warren H. Weiss—Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Spon- 
sor: A. R. Macormac. 

Joseph J. Terranella—Philadelphia Textile School. Spon- 
sor: E. C. Bertolet. 

William W. Webster—Philadelphia Textile School. Spon- 
sor: E. C. Bertolet. 

John D. Williams—Philadelphia Textile School. 
sor: E. C. Bertolet. 


Spon- 


Applications for Transfer to Senior Membership 
E. L. Dion, W. S. Gilbert, C. P. McCann, Jr., H. M. 
Hartnett. H. P. Loveless, Jr., J. J. Moulson, T. Rus- 


ticus. C. O. Stevenson, R. L. Tanis. 


Corporate Membership Applications 
\mazon Cotton Mills, Cannon Mills Co., Ewing-Thomas 
Corporation, Laurel Soap Manufacturing Co., James 
Lees & Sons Co., Marshall Field & Co., Sayles Fin- 
ishing Plants, Inc., Wiscassett Mills Co. 


—_ 


MEETING, PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
MEETING of the Philadelphia Section was held on 
January 9, 1942, in the Mirror Room at the Hotel 
Philadelphian, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ceded the meeting. 
M. Earl Heard, Dean of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
speaker of the evening, was introduced by Professor Elmer 


C. Bertolet. 


Dr. Heard delivered an address on “Textile Educa- 


An informal dinner pre- 


tion,” in which he stressed the importance of properly 
trained men for the textile industry. His paper began with 
the origin of textile schools, listing each school in the order 
of its foundation. 
There were sixty present at this meeting. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Boyce C. Bonn, Secretary. 
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MEETING, SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 

MEETING of the South Central Section was held at 

the Read House in Chattanooga, Tenn., on Saturday 
evening, December 13, 1941. Sixty members and guests 
attended. 

F. L. Kibler, chairman, introduced the first speaker, Mr. 
Hamilton, who spoke about home defense as related to 
national defense. The next speaker was W. W. Trowell 
of the Hercules Powder Co., whose paper was entitled: 
“The Role of Cellulose Derivatives in Textile Finishing.” 

The remainder of the time was given to the election of 
officers, with results as follows : chairman—Jack Anderson, 
Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga.; secretary—D. A. 
Torrence, Ciba Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; vice-chair- 
man—Wm. J. Harrison, The Trion Co., Trion, Ga.; 
treasurer—Joe T. Bohannon, American Aniline Products, 
Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.; councilor—J. D. Mosheim. 
Crystal Springs Bleachery Co., Chickamauga, Ga.; sec- 
tional committee—W. S. McNab, Quaker City Chemical 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., Nestor Grotelueschen, Magnet 
Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., H. A. Rodgers, National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., Frank F. 
Myers, Geigy Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn., Homer 
Whelchel, Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. Kibler for his 
able leadership during the past two years. The newly 
elected chairman pledged his efforts toward the future 
of the section. 

Respectfully subitted, 
Frank H. Myers, Secretary. 


—— @ @ 

ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM, 
INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 
HE eleventh annual meeting of the Inter-Society Color 
Council will be held on February 26 and 27, 1942, at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. The 
technical session has been arranged with the active as- 
sistance of several of the country’s leading art educators, 
and will concern subjects of interest to those who teach 
color, particularly those who teach in professional and 

college art schools. 

All delegates and members of the Council are urged to 
be present at the business session as well as at other 
And 


all those interested in color in art education are cordially 


sessions. Members of all member bodies are invited. 


invited to attend any or all sessions. 
Program 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 
10:00 A.M. BUSINESS SESSION: Deane B. Judd, Chairman. 
Annual reports of officers and committees. 
Reports from chairmen of delegations. 
The American Artists Professional 
Parks, Chairman. 
American Association of Textile 
Walter M. Scott, chairman. 
American Ceramic Society—Woldemar Weyl, chairman. 
American Psychological Association—Forrest Lee Dimmick, 
chairman. 


American Society for Testing Materials—M. 
chairman. 


Harold C. 


League 


Chemists & Colorists— 


Rea Paul, 
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Federation of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs—John C. 

Moore, chairman. 

Illuminating Engineering Society—H. P. Gage, chairman. 

National Formulary, American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion—Katherine Graham, chairman. 

Optical Society of America—R. C. Gibbs, chairman. 

Society of Motion Picture Engineers—Ralph M. 
chairman. 

Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper Industry—John 

L. Parsons, chairman. 

The Textile Color Card Association of the United States 

Inc.—Margaret Hayden Rorke, chairman. 

U. S. Pharmacopoeial Convention—F. J. Pokorny, chairman 
Individual Member Group—Le Grand H. Hardy, chairman. 
P.M. TECHNICAL SESSION: COLOR IN ART EDU- 
CATION: Royal B. Farnum, Carl E. Foss, Co-Chairmen 
. Introduction. Emotion vs. Measurement in Teaching Color. 
. Color Mixture Systems. 
3. Color Order Systems. 
. What Color Facts Shall Be Taught to Art Students ? 
. What Technical Information and Materials are 
for Color Study? 
P.M. POPULAR SESSION: Harold C. Parks, chairman 
. Lighting at the National Gallery, or 
Restoration of Old Masters—Stephen Pichetto. 
. Color and People—Faber Birren. 
. Abstract Design, Color and Music—Mary Ellen Bute 
Friday, February 27, 1942 
10:00 A.M. SCHOOL EXHIBITS SESSION: James R. 
terson, chairman. 
2:00 P.M. DISCUSSION SESSION: James C. Boudreau— 
Art; Deane B. Judd—Technical, Co-Chairmen. 
1. Color in Art Education. 
z —— Color Council Problems—Forrest Lee Dim 
mick, 

Copies of the complete program will be available on 
request. Requests should be addressed to the secretary, 
Miss Dorothy Nickerson, Sec., Inter-Society Color Coun- 
cil, Box 155, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington, D. 
C. It will save time if your request is accompanied by a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 

a 
MEETING, NEW YORK SECTION 


HE January meeting of the New York Section was 


held on Friday evening, January 23rd, 1942, at the 
Chemists’ Club, New York City. An 
preceded the meeting. 


Evans, 


Desirabk 


Pat- 


informal dinner 


Dr. H. W. Stiegler, chairman of the technical program 
committee, announced that Dr. R. 
Company, 


E. Rose, of the du Pont 
and past-president of the association, would 
speak at the next meeting of the association to be held on 
February 27th at the Chemists’ Club. H. R. Tisdale. 
chairman of the section, announced that the committee 
on corporate membership, appointed at the December 
meeting, had submitted a list of prospects to the national 
finance committee. 

The technical program consisted of a symposium on 
the “Shrinkage of Rayon Fabrics.” Howard D. Clayton 
of Cluett-Peabody & Co. and O. F. Marks of the American 
Enka Corp. presented papers and led the discussion which 
followed. The title of Mr. Clayton’s paper was “Sanfor- 
izing as Applied to Rayons and Unstable Fabrics” and 
Mr. Marks spoke on “Shrinkage Testing of Woven Rayon 
Fabrics.” 

The total attendance was 99. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NorMAN A. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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OBITUARY 


PAUL O. SCHWENN 
pau! O. SCHWENN, 6 Wellington 


Road, Jenkintown, Pa., died on Thurs- 
lay. January 15th, 1942. 


Mr. Schwenn, who was a native of Provi 





lence, R. I., was connected for a numbe1 
i years with the General Dyestuff Corp. 
in Philadelphia, Pa. He was a membei 
vf the Philadelphia Section of the American 
\ssociation of Textile Chemists and Color 
ists. 


ALEXANDER LOWY 
R. ALEXANDER LOWY, Professor 
of Organic Chemistry at the University 
of Pittsburgh, died in the West Penn Hos 
pital on December 25th, 1941, after an ill 
ness of about four months 
Dr. Lowy was born in New York City. 
March 31st, 1889. He obtained his B.S 
from Columbia in 1911, his M.A. in 1912 
and his Ph.D. in 1915. 
was in the field of organic chemistry under 
Columbia's Prof. Marston T. 


His major work 


Bogert. Dr 
Lowy was assistant in electro-chemistry at 
Columbia from 1912-1915, taught in the 
high schools of New York City from 1915 
1918 when he became professor of organic 
chemistry at the University of Pittsburgh 
He was the holder of numerous patents, 
made important contributions in the field 
of dyestuffs, and was a pioneer in electro- 
With Dr. Benjamin 
Harrow of the College of the City of New 
York he was the author of “A Textbook 
4 Organic Chemistry” which is in use in 
With 
Dr. Wilmer Baldwin, Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, he was the author of “A Laboratory 
Manual of Organic Chemistry” and was a 


organic chemistry. 


over 125 colleges and universities. 


co-author of Rogers’ “Industrial Chemis 
try.” Alone, and with his research students, 
he was the author of over 70 research re 
ports and scientific papers which have ap- 
peared in technical journals since 1919. He 
was a member of the American Chemical 
Society and a past chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh section. He was also a member oi 
the American Electro-chemical Society and 
its vice-president from 1930-1933 and again 
irom 1939-1941. 

Dr. Lowy is survived by his wife, two 
daughters, two grandchildren, four sisters 
and three brothers. 


@ JANUARY ISSUE, TEXTILE RESEACH 

Development of the first successful proc- 
ess for rendering cotton and rayon fabrics 
resistant to crushing and creasing, and the 
unexpected obtained 


results when card 


speeds were increased during a_ recent 
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TRADE NOTES 





®9 NEW 


investigation of cotton carding, are dis 





ussed in the January issue of Textile R. 
search, official publication of Textile Re 
search Institute, Inc., and of the Textile 


Foundation. Brought to a commercial stage 


atter 14 years of research by Tootal, Broad 


hurst & Lee Co., the crush-resistant proc 
ess was rapidly adopted in Europe and in 
this country for treating cotton and rayon 
lress-goods, spun-rayon suitings, and other 
ipparel fabrics. Further, it led to a major 
change in textile processing techniques 
the utilization of various types of synthetic 
esins in warp sizing, in dyeing and print 
ing, and in finishing to obtain new and 
improved finishes previously unknown t 
the industry 

\n increase in cotton yarn strength was 
the unexpected result obtained in a number 
of mills when card speeds were raised. No 
theory has been evolved as yet to explain 
this phenomenon, which was reported at a 
recent meeting of the Southern Textile 
\ssociation by Prof. George A. Dunlap, 
director of the research program being 
‘arried out by the S.T.A. and the Ark- 
wrights under sponsorship of the Textile 
Foundation. In one mill, for example, when 
card cylinder spools were raised from 172 
to 196 r.p.m. to increase production, it was 
found that yarn strength increased from 61 
to 64. 

Among other features of the January 
issue of Textile Research, is an article, 
“Research Is Vital,” by Alban Eavenson, 
a Director of Textile Research Institute 
and Past President, American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists ; descrip 
tion of an improved method for preparing 
cellulose solutions for fluidity measure- 
ments; and a report of an investigation of 
the properties of wool flannels made from 
ew and reprocessed wool. 


@ EVENING TEXTILE COURSES 

University Extension of Columbia Uni 
versity announces the following schedule 
of textile courses and opening dates for 
the Spring Session of 1942: 

Textiles eZ2—Cotton Goods Converting. 
Begins Monday, February 2nd, at 7:30 
p.m. Room 410B, School of Mines. H.R 
Mauersberger. 

Textiles eZ10—Woolen and 
Manufacture. 


Worsted 
Begins Monday, February 
2nd, at 7:30 p.m. Room 358, Chandler. 
Werner Von Bergen. 
Commercial Art e22—Textile Design. 
Begins Monday, February 2nd, at 7 p.m. 
Room 307, East Hall. 
Textiles eZ12- 
and Testing. 


Paul R. Reiman. 
Identification, Analysis 
3egins Wednesday, Febru- 
Room 410B, School 
G. R. Turner. 


ary 4th, at 7:30 p.m. 
f Mines. 


Varketing el18—Materials of Merchan 








PRODUCTS 


dising—Textiles 





Advance Course. Be 
gins Wednesday, February 4th, at 7:40 p.m 
Room 618, School of Business Helena 
Marsh Lester. 

Textiles eZ4—Rayou and Spun Rayon 
Converting Begins Thursday, February 
9th, at 7:30 p.m. Room 410B, School ot 
Mines. H. R. Mauersberger. . 

Textiles eZ14 


tures and [.aboratory) 


Textile Chemistry. (Lc 
Begins Friday, 
Room 405, 
School of Business. A. K. Gyzander. 


February 6th, at 7:30) p.m 


These courses extend for a period of 15 
weeks and are open to all qualified students 
without examination. Registration began 
taursday, January 29th, 1942. Advisors 
for the above courses may be consulted dur- 
ing the registration period, January 29th to 
February 7th, from 7 to 9 p.m., in Room 
301, School of Business Building, N. EF 
corner of 116th Street and Broadway, New 
York. 
letins should be addressed to the Directo: 
of University Extension, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York. 


All inquiries or requests for bul 


@ GENERAL RELEASES 


Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York City, has recently re 


General 


leased circulars describing the following 
products ; 
Eulan CN (Pat.) 


proofing agent. 


a water-soluble moth 
This is absorbed from an 
acid bath by wool and other animal fibers 
and is said to satisfy the wish for a wash- 
proof Eulan. This product was placed on 
the market several years ago and is now 
said to be firmly established. The present 
circular takes into account further experi 
ences in connection with the product. Ci 
cular G-303. 

Rapid Fast Red KGH Powder (Pat.) 
an addition to General's line of Rapid Fast 
Colors for printing. It produces bright 
shades of red said tu possess good fastness 
to chlorine and very good fastness to wash 
ing and light. Since it can be developed in 
either acid or neutral steam, it can be 
printed alongside either Algosol or vat 
colors. It is said to exhibit very good sta 
bility in the print paste. Circular G-302 


@ FOLDER ON INCOME TAX 

The correct preparation and early filing 
of Federal income tax returns are always 
important. This year, more than ever be- 
fore, the necessity for prompt attention to 
this matter is apparent to everyone. Ap- 
proximately 22,000,000 income tax returns 
are due to be filed before midnight of 
March 16, 1942. Of this number it is esti- 
mated that 7,000,000 persons will file in- 
come tax returns for the first time. 

To assist taxpayers in the preparation of 
their income tax returns the ‘Treasury De- 








































































vartment has issued a folder entitled “How 
to File Your Income Tax Return the Sim 
ple Way.” It contains a facsimile of the 
simplified Form 1040A and illustrates the 
six steps required to prepare the return 
Form 1040A may be used by persons who 
are required to file returns but who have 
gross incomes of not more than $3,000 from 
salaries, wages, compensation for personal 
services, dividends, interest, rent, annuities, 
and royalties only. 

For taxpayers not eligible to use Form 
1040A or those not choosing to use it, 
Form 1040 should be filed. 
of the folder contains a table showing the 


The last page 


individual income tax on 1941 net income 
before deductions of personal exemptions 
and credit for dependents from salaries 
and wages of selected sizes if Form 1040 is 
used. 

Individuals, and corporations desiring the 
folder for distribution to employees, may 
secure copies from the nearest Collector 
of Internal Revenue. 


@ CYANAMID DEVELOPMENTS IN 1941 

Extensive additions to the production 
facilities of American Cyanamid Company 
and its several divisions were completed in 
1941 to supply vital chemical products for 
military and civilian purposes. 
Further expansions of the company’s out- 
put are under way. Cyanamid’s large staff 
of engineers with long experience in the 
development, design and construction of 
chemical process equipment and chemical 


essential 


plants is busy with increasing chemical 
production capacities throughout the world. 
Plants of American Cyanamid Company 
and its various divisions are forcing pro 
duction schedules of existing units for maxi 
mum output of urgently required materials. 

Additional plant capacities put into op- 
eration in 1941 or under construction for 
1942 operation materially increase Ameri- 
can Cyanamid’s output of products essential 
either directly or indirectly to our all-out 
war effort. Notable increases have been 
made in the company’s output of heavy 
acids (nitric and sulfuric) and_ toluene 
needed for explosives; aniline oil and re- 
lated products essential in chemical warfare 
agents; special plastics for military, naval 
and aviation uses; its full line of sulfona- 
mide drugs, sera and vaccines required by 
the Medical Corps; and many other essen- 
tial items including dyes, case hardening 
compounds, rubber chemicals and syn- 
thetic resins for enamels. 

The Chemical Construction Corporation 
division of American Cyanamid Co. has 
increased its engineering staff ten-fold in 
two years to meet demands for its services 
in the design and construction of new or 
enlarged chemical plants directly or indi 
rectly supplying munitions for the em- 
battled democracies. This group, especially 
expert in heavy acids, synthetic ammonia 
and related production, has built plants in 


74 


@ FINISHING 
RANGE 


Shown is a new 
finishing range at 
Reliance Dyeing & 
Finishing Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky., which 
was designed and 
built by H. W. 
Butterworth & 
Sons Ce. The 
range includes the 
jollowing Butter- 
worth machines :- 
39-cvlinder verti- 
cal drying machine, 
3-roll padding ma 
chine, folder. 


India, Australia, 
China, and Dutch East Indies as well as in 
the United States. Current 
have introduced many new problems in 


Canada, Great Britain, 


conditions 


design, in use of available structural ma- 
terials and in integration of process steps 
which have had to be solved in meeting the 
necessities of all-out production. 

In addition to huge increases in its pro- 
duction schedules for materials required for 
munitions, American Cyanamid Company 
continues production of chemicals for essen- 
tial uses in promoting the health, safety, 
and morale of the American people. During 
1941 fifteen new and substantially improved 
products, developed by Cyanamid research, 
were marketed for the first time by the 
Products new in 1941 for the 
textile field are: 

Permel A—New textile finish said to be 
effective in controlling shrinkage in fabrics. 
It is stated that Permel 
proved hand to 


company. 


A imparts im- 
and minimizes 
shrinkage of wool and cotton goods in 
processing or laundering. 


fabrics 


Aecrotex 140—A viscous synthetic resin 
emulsion for use in the backfilling and 
weighting of the lower count cotton fabrics 
\erotex 140 in combination with starches. 
dextrines, or gums is said to produce very 
satisfactory results in the backsizing of 
carpets. 

Aerotex 301—An emulsion of a blend of 
synthetic resins used principally in the 


finishing of spun rayon and spun rayon 
mixed fabrics. 


It can be applied by any 
of the usual methods used in the finishing of 
spun rayons; e.g., pad mangle and batch, 
quetsch and batch, pad mangle and dry, 
quetsch and dry, etc. 


@ NEW SYNTHETIC SIZE 

\ new type of synthetic sizing and finish- 
ing agent for textile yarns and fabrics is 
announced by Rohm & Haas Company, 
Philadelphia manufacturers of textile chem- 
icals. Called Rhotex Size, the product is 
a water soluble resin and is described 
chemically as the sodium salt of polymer- 
ized acrylic acid. It is supplied as a con 
trated paste which is easily dilutable 


Designed for the replacement of natural 
gums in sizing work, Rhotex Size is used 
in conjunction with a starch and_ also 
replaces a portion of the starch already 
employed. It is said to produce a much 
tougher and more flexible size and to 
reduce the starch’s tendency towards shed 
ding, thus resulting in more efficient weav 
ing and better binding. 

This new size is also being used success 
fully as a modifying agent for starch in 
sizing spun rayon, and has proved valu 
able in plasticizing domestic corn starches 
to give them the properties of imported 
root starches. It is claimed that it has 
proved to be an excellent thickening and 
binding agent for cotton warps. 

In addition to sizing, this Rhotex can be 
used in many regular textile finishing op 
erations, and when used with starch is said 
to produce a more durable finish and bind 
the starch more closely to the fabric. It is 
also being investigated in the paper field in 
the preparation of coated papers. 

Although research on Rhotex Size has 
been under way for some years, its commer 
cial appearance during the time of shortage 
of foreign gums and starches will relieve 
many finishing difficulties, the manufac- 
turers state. They also pointed out that 
the product, being of a synthetic nature, is 
therefore far more uniform than natural 
sizing materials. 

@ NEW HART PRODUCTS 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 


New York City, has recently placed the 


Broadway 


following new products on the market: 

Hartex Rayon Oil—a lubricant and soit- 
ener for use in the throwing and knitting 
of rayon hosiery yarn. It is said to be 
easy to apply, to provide even thickness of 
oil film, and to wash out freely. It is fur 
ther said to promote good knitting and 
improved, level dyeing. 

Adhesonol 
as an effective binder for high-twist yarns 
It is said to provide added strength, elas 
ticity and sheerness. It is stated that it is 
easy to use, requires no special handling 


a synthetic resin which acts 


and does not interfere in dyeing operations 
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A Plan 
for Research— 
(Continued from page 56) 


research which is carried on for member mills or allied 
industry and financed by them. Since the faculty or staff 
member is only assigned to research in his own specialized 
field, it has always been felt that it would broaden the 
foundation on which his courses were built. 

“Because of the nature of the institution and its courses. 
the problem of recruiting students has reduced itself to a 
problem of selection. Almost from the beginning we have 
had an over-abundance of qualified applicants from whom 
to select the few we would admit. As you perhaps know. 
we have admitted fifteen students each fall. These have 
been selected from no less than two hundred. In the last 
few years, our dean, Dr. Lewis, has interviewed the 
applicant at the school with which the applicant was doing 
his undergraduate work, checked his qualifications and 
training, and evaluated his preparation. 

“Since the true test of effectiveness of the Institute as 
a training medium lies in the ability of our graduates to 
satisfy the need, we have kept a close check on their 
adaptability and abilities after they were absorbed by in- 
dustry. Deficiencies which became apparent in the early 
stages of the Institute have been and are being corrected 
by the addition to the curriculum of other courses specifi 
cally designed to make the training more complete. In 
this connection it must be remembered that this is one of 
the few institutions where there are no elective courses. 
We prided ourselves at the beginning of our entrance 
requirements and our high standards, but viewed in 
retrospect what we then thought a «difficult program to 
carry forward looks simple in comparison to our present 
demands. Included among the important changes is the 
addition of an extra year, making our course four years 
now as against three when the first program was estab- 
lished. 

“This, then, briefly outlines the idea behind the in- 
stitution. 

“May we turn our attention for a moment to our ideal 
for the Institute: to provide a means by which men could 
be trained at the graduate level specifically for the paper 
industry, surrounded by specialists in their various scien- 
tific fields, fortified and inspired by a library containing 
so far as circumstances and resources would permit all 
the published scientific contributions to the knowledge of 
pulp and paper. It was believed that in such an institution 
many of the problems of the industry too expensive for 
an individual company to finance and yet vital to the 
whole industry might find solution. Thus, in the Institute 
it was hoped that two of the most important and ever- 
pressing problems facing the industry might be met through 
the same agency: first, assistance in the procurement and 
education of specifically trained man-power; second, the 
development of fundamental scientific knowledge in a 


partially explored field upon which further industrial 
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Institute was not 


levelopment 


might be built Phe 
intended to compete with or duplicate any of the well 
known functions of existing institutions. It was not to be 
a substitute for but an adjunct to the research divisions 
whether established or newly 


in industry previously 


organized. It was dedicated to the purpose of obviating 


in the paper industry the maladjustments existing among 
industry, education, and research. 

“There are five kinds of research carried on at the 
Institute. All are intended to be of service to the paper 
industry. 

“First, fundamental research which includes the specific 
staff research projects which are initiated to provide a 
background for a foundation for broader investigation. 

“Second, those scientific researches carried on by the 
students as their masters’ theses or doctors’ dissertations. 
under the direct supervision of a member of the faculty, 
No student 
is asked or permitted to work on any of the research 


as part of the requirements for the degree. 


carried on for member mills or for allied industry. 
“Third, research on general problems which should be 
of interest and ultimate benefit to the paper industry as a 
whole. Findings resulting from these three classes of 
After a 
period of two years has elapsed the results may be pub 
lished. 


research are available to our member mills. 


From these three classes, as has been demon 
strated, there naturally will develop patentable ideas. Onc 
hundred twenty-five (125) patent applications have been 
filed ; 55, already allowed. 

“Fourth, research of a confidential nature on specific 
problems presented to the Institute staff by an individual 
member mill or by a group of members, or accepted from 
the American Paper and Pulp Association. The results 
of this type of research whether patentable or not belong 
solely to the member, members, or in the case of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, to the Association, 
who has initiated and financed the research project. 

“Fifth, research of a confidential nature on_ specific 
problems presented by an allied industry. (By allied in- 
dustry we mean one supplying materials or equipment to 
the paper industry.) Only problems which show promise 
of benefit to the paper industry are accepted from its 
allies. These may include the development and application 
or adaptation of a product or a process. Findings resulting 
from this type of research whether patentable or not belong 
solely to the company initiating and financing the research 
project. Some of our fundamental research has had a 
vital relationship to some projects which have bearing to 
this classification. 

“All student and all faculty and staff are under patent 
waiver to the Institute. All patents or patentable ideas 
developed or originating within the Institute belong to the 
Institute and through it to its membership or, as has just 
been explained, to the company or group who originated 
and financed the project. 


“All members of the staff are employed by the Institute. 
They are not permitted as individuals to do any consulta- 
tion. 


All consulting work is carried on by the Institute 
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as a unit. All department heads and necessary members 


of the staff participate. Thus those seeking assistance 
from the Institute benefit by the combined training of the 
staff and by the approaches indicated by their special 
scientific training in varied fields rather than the prejudiced 
approach of one individual with excellent training in a 
narrow field of science. 

“The Institute is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Wisconsin not for profit. It is, therefore, owned 
by its contributing members so long as they may continue 
to support its program. These members elect their repre- 
sentatives, the trustees. The trustees formulate and guide 
the policies of the Institute. No one is eligible for election 
to the Institute Board of Trustees unless he is an operat- 
ing executive of a member mill. The only exception to this 
is the president of Lawrence College who by virtue of his 
office becomes an ex-officio 
director of the Institute. 


member of the board and 

“The Institute of Paper Chemistry is one of the few 
institutions in the United States that never has had nor 
seeks an endowment with which to operate. It has an 
endowment to maintain and operate its library building. 
It has an endowment, the income from which supports 
some scholarship aid to our students. Aside from this, 
however, its entire support comes from the paper industry 
and its allies. The budget for 1929-30 was $40,000; this 
year, it will be in excess of $430,000. The only way our 
institution can continue to operate is by justifying its 
existence to those who by their investment make its con- 
tinued operation possible. 

“The Institute is no longer small. Its original contribu- 
tions were received from nineteen mills all confined to one 
state; it is now expanded to include contributions from 70 
concerns, representing approximately 170 paper and pulp 
mills scattered over every important paper-making center 
of the United States from coast to coast and from Canada 
to the Gulf. These mills manufacture over sixty per cent 
of the total production in the United States of pulp, 
newsprint, paper, and board. 


“Its equipment, versatile and complete, represents an 
investment of approximately $1,250,000 and is housed in 
three new buildings, and two frame buildings, all carefully 


designed. Another unit 


is under construction. These 
buildings and the equipment represent the gifts specifically 
for these purposes from over four hundred individuals and 
companies. Its library is reputed to be the finest in its 
field in the country and its staff members number 118. 
This is, indeed, a far cry from the modest beginnings in 
1930. Of the present staff, 36 are listed as instructors, 
while an additional 49 devote their time to researc. 
Additions to the staff have been made carefully and 
judiciously, cognizance being taken of the necessity of 
maintaining a balance between courses of a fundamental 
nature and those of immediate practical value and courses 
and procedures designed to initiate the student to the 
paper industry. In addition to men of life-long experience 
in the pulp and paper field, there are numerous specialists 
collected from practically all branches of scientific learn- 


ing of the type and caliber that mills could not economicalh 
engage for their own staff. They are chosen too because oj 
their skill in relating fundamental principles to the needs 
of the industry through fresh developments at once 
scientifically conceived and economically practicable. Ac- 
tively engaged in research, each member of the teaching 
staff is constantly aware of the important problems bot! 


specific and fundamental which fit in the paper industry 


“The Institute is a graduate school accepting as student: 
only those who have completed their preliminary under- 
graduate training at some other college or university 
more mature Institut 

Indica- 


tive of the growing interest of graduate students in th 


Thus, men are admitted to the 


with their objectives more definitely articulated. 


industry is the fact that the student body has been drawn 


from 76 different American universities and colleges 


located in 36 different states and from + foreign countries. 

“The link between industry and students becomes welded 
immediately upon entrance to the Institute and the in- 
tegration starts with contacts with fundamental scientific 
problems believed to be actually at the root of the general 
problems of the industry. Often those problems are used 
as theses towards the doctor's and master’s degree. Stu- 
dents are required to spend the period from June to the 
middle of September of each summer in a paper mill 
acquainting themselves with the economic processes, learn- 
ing to live with the men with whom they will work after 
graduation. Consultations are maintained between out- 
standing experts who visit the Institute from the paper 
mills and the students who visit the mills. 

“Through its library the Institute makes available to 
paper makers of the present and the future, the experience 
of all those who have previously worked and published in 
their field. 


lication of a monthly library bulletin containing abstracts 


A valuable service is performed by the pub- 


of the most important articles appearing in periodicals 
relevant to the industry as well as bibliographies of mate- 
rial upon significant phases of the industry's problems. 
Over 184 periodicals in seven languages are abstracted 
in this fashion, an invaluable aid to the man who has 
neither the time nor the opportunity to keep informed of 
trends and developments in his field. 

“In reviewing the work of the Institute during the first 
twelve years of existence, it is interesting to note the 
results of this cooperative enterprise between education 
and industry. By its accomplishments in the field of 
fundamental research it has proved that through such at 
institution the huge cost of necessary research in_ the 
fundamental problems of the industry can be shared, 
duplication of effort eliminated, and results achieved by 
cooperative effort within the space of a reasonable time 
which would be impossible through individual effort. 

“The effectiveness of the partnership between education 
aud industry as represented by the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry has been clearly demonstrated. It is al 
economical and effective means to develop trained man- 
power, to discover fundamental facts.” 
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HE first commercially built electron microscope 
ever placed in service in American Industry has been 
in use for several months at our Stamford Laboratories. 


Here, for instance, is an example of the astounding 
magnification obtainable with this instrument. Some 
bacteria are so small it would take a thousand of them 
to make a single fine line on the head of a pin. Yet under 
the electron microscope a single one of these can be 
made to appear the size of a small cigar. 
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In the field of dyes, the electron microscope clearly 
reveals the shape and uniformity of the tiniest particles 
—supplements with concrete evidence our best scien- 
tific conjectures about factors that affect their perform- 
ance qualities in actual use. 


Because we are looking ahead of today’s difficulties 
in ways such as this, you can count on one thing for 
certain—Calco dyes are being consistently improved in 
order to make their performance more dependable, more 

nce economical for you who use them. 
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->_M@PyFOR UNIFORM 
STRENGTH 


—in textile chemicals get 
your supplies from the source 
approved by leading mills 
everywhere. 


Kali Products include many 
patented compounds for use 
in processing silk, wool, cot- 
ton, and synthetic yarns. 


For purity and strength 
standardize on 


PRODUCTS 
KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 North Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


fact Weight Scabes 


For Accurate Formulae 
Compounding... 


Use fraction-ounce weighing in formulae 
compounding. It’s safe .. . it’s sure. 
When you buy predetermined weighing 
equipment remember these two facts: (1) 
more EXACT WEIGHT Scales have been 
built than any other scales of their type. 
(2) more EXACT WEIGHT Seales are in 
actual use today than any other make 
g of their type. This record we believe 
a is evidence of the 
quality, acceptance 
and fitness of EX- 
ACT WEIGHT 
Seales to do their 
job. Write for the 
new 1942 illustrated 
broadside for full 
details. 


¥ 
EXACT WEIGHT Scale Model 8003 DH 
(Dyehouse Special) . . . Furnished in white 
or blue porcelain enamel, metal parts cor- 
rosion treated to withstand chemical reaction. 
Sensitive to Y% oz. over and underweight— 
Capacity to 12 Ibs. 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
13 W. Fifth Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
“The Silver Anniversary of Exact Weight” 


SELES 


QUICKLY AVAILABLE 


Ansul Technical Service is ready to assist 
you in your bleach antichlor problems. 
Write today for full information to 


Ansul Chemical Company 


Manufacturers of Liquid Sulphur Dioxide 
for 27 years. 


Marinette, Wis. 
EASTERN OFFICE e PAOLI, PA 


BEST QUALITY 
BEST SERVICE LOWEST COST 


Headquarters for the A.A.T.C.C. 
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<3) NEW ENGLAND WELCOMES YOU 


RAs 
——— 


Tub and Shower Bath —Servidor- 
Redio-Electric Tickless Clocks- and 
Circulating Ice Water in every Room. 


500 ROOMS with Bath 
Single 925° to 140° Double#350 to*5 
COCKTAIL ROOM 


COFFEE SHOPPE 
RESTAURANT 


OF HOSPITALITY 


MANGER 


W. D. LAUNDRIE, Manager 
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TWITCHELL 
WORSTED OILS 


SUPERIOR LUBRICANTS FOR 
CARDING, COMBING AND 
SPINNING OF WORSTED 
AND HIGH GRADE WOOLEN 
STOCKS 


Fa 
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ALRO-GLYSORB 


An I deal | 


Glycerine 
Substitute 


























Twitchell Worsted Oils are ready for use. 
They emulsify directly in hot or cold water, 
and do not require boiling with alkalies. 
They may be applied either direct or in a 
water emulsion. 











insures: 



















They will not oxidize to cause yellowing, 
rancidity, or heating in oiled stocks, tops 
or yarns. Even bleached yarns and deli- 
cate pastel shades may be safely oiled 
with these fine lubricants without danger 
of discoloration or staining. 







printing pastes. 












Q Compatibility with all 
dyestuffs. 


Superior to olive oil in their chemical 
properties, Twitchell Worsted Oils are 
easier to work with, and they cost far less. 


W ff FOR COMPLETE 
hile INFORMATION 






3 Moisture retention for 
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1 Smooth, penetrating, 
| 
effective aging. | 
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Continuous production. 





Economy. 












Laboratory Control 


means uniform performance 






mays 







To assure absolute uniformity, 
Twitchell Worsted Oils are subjected to the 
most rigid laboratory control. Every batch is 
analyzed and thoroughly tested before it is 
released for shipment. Therefore you can be 
certain of uniformly high quality and unvary- 
ing performance. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED e@ CINCINNATI, O. 









Representative will call 


to give more information. 
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Get a ADVERTISEMENTS 
HANDSOME BINDER The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 


is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
ded the For all other types of advertisements—i-e., help wanted, machinery 
Your cop or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch or fess 
per insertion. 
| 
DYESTUFF REPORTER WANTED: Technical salesman in the specialty finish- 
ing field. Must have broad training in finishing applica- 
Handles and looks like a book. tions and processing of textile fabrics together with sell- 
























Each copy is snapped in as desired. ing experience. Preferably 30-45 years of age. State 

education, experience, and salary expected. Write Box 

No. 359, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave, 
Holds a full year’s issues. New York, N. Y. 

Protects your copies. ~ WANTED: Thoroughly experienced ribbon dyer. Must 

be capable of taking charge of dyeing plant in northern 

O Pennsylvania. Must also be familiar with Klauder Wel- 

nly don and Smith Drum dyeing machines. Give experience, 

; : references and some personal history. Write Box No. 

$ 50 Postpaid, cash with order (U. S. 360, American Dvestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave.. New 


= and Canada); foreign postage extra. York, N. Y. 


Opens flat for easy reading. 


~ WANTED: Calender, tenter, jig, padder, coater, etc., 
for cloth 60” wide. Write Box No. 361, American Dye- 
OWES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. stuff Reporter, +440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
440 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK N. Y. WANTED: Capable dyer on plied yarns and novelties. 


State experience and salary. Write Box No. 123, Amer- 
ican Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


A a 
| BLACKS 


DIRECT ... ACID... DEVELOPED 
FORMALDEHYDE... ACETATE 
EACH CHARACTERIZED BY DISTINCT INDI- 
VIDUALITY IN ITS PARTICULAR FIELD OF 
APPLICATION 


Sf 
STOCKS CARRIED BY DYESTUFF 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL TEXTILE CENTERS 


* 
OFFICE and FACTORY PATERSON OFFICE 
2701 Boston St., Baltimore, Md. 100 E. llth Street 














AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 





Manufacturers of Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


We offer 


Two new cationic type softeners 


TEXAMINE 


a pure white permanent softener economical to use due to its 
complete exhaustion qualities 


TEXAMINE Kk 


a permanent softener and desizing agent for processing grey 
goods in the kier eliminating the customary grey desizing. 


| | May we serve you? 


COMMONWEALTH COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia © Chicago © Charlotte °* Gloversville ~* Kansas City °® Montreal 


THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


IF YOU For your de-sizing problems — 
ncss OPUN RAYON panel eating 
investigate the advantages of Or OY GS Se ee Po 


DECATING Gives spun rayon an added sales service . . . Write or phone. 
appeal both to the hand and to 

the eye—at a fraction of a cent per yard. The machine 

shown has the largest production of any manufactured. 


Write for full data WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 
VAN VLAANDEREN 
MACHINE COMPANY 
370 STRAIGHT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


February 2, 1942 

























































This Story Began 
144 Years Ago! 


We can conservatively claim to be the oldest con- 


























cern of our type... .a continuous business since 1798. 








A business could not exist for a century and a half, 








unless it were essential to the industry it serves and 





furthermore followed sound business policies. 











For the dyeing of blacks on wool, Logwood unques- 








tionably has specific advantages which have with- 





stood the claims of substitute products. It is adapt- 








able to all textile fabrics ( Nylon included). 











Send for our booklet: 
Advantages of Dyeing Wool with Logwood”’ 


| ~h / 
mléeulcadht — Yyewood 


COMPANY 
22 EAST 40th STREET 
































NEW YORK 








&KANCHES 
BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO 











n Representative 








CANADA COLORS G CHEMICALS, LTD.. TORONTO 
PRESCOTT G CO.. Reg’d, MONTREAL 











AN NE DIVISION 


NEW YORK COLOR G CHEMICAL CO 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


LOGWOOD 


frral Chote for faal blacks 
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BURA SURI 





WET 
PROCESSING 
AGENTS FOR 
YARNS AND 
PIECE GOODS 





leachers, Dyers, Mercerizers and 

Finishers will find Burk-Schier 

Wet Processing Agents efficient and economical for scouring, 
degumming, bleaching, dyeing, softening and finishing yarns 


and piece goods. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
BIRK-STHIFR CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE BURG SCHE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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K... 
Clear that bottlenec 
use SULPHONATED OLEVENE 


@ Don’t let olive oi] shortage or prohibj. 
tive prices hold "P production. Jacques 
Wolf SULPHONATED OLEVENE is a synthetic 
Product that is actually berze,. than the 
‘Original and Costs NO more than the norma!] 
Price of olive oil, Completely odorless and 
10N-Oxidizing, it is the closest substitute 
available. 
EVENE imparts a full, 
s finer finishing than olive oil 
and leaves no odor or yellowing of fabrics. 
Resistant to salts and organic acid. high in 
SO, content. Like hundreds of other mills. 
you can count on SULPHONATED OLEVENE 
to do your finishing job 


Pendably. economically, 


Superclear and Super- 
L PRINTING PREPARATIONS. Supe re penne 
— lear and fluid by special pate ine 
sans den PRODUCTS. Steam Black. 
; f * 
recy Textile Gum C. A. 36 


IMPORTED 6G a I oar t 1 h ré I 
UMS. A bic ragacan h 
ra . anc ip atm 
crude and Pp V er oO oO yr inting. SI1ZINg ar 
; $ i by o 
re m fe 1 ! id fini sh 
oO vd fi T 
Ing. = = ] 18 of these gums Pp vs 
ng Also : 5 g 3s roce ssed to remove 


all bark and dirt. 


ar 
| PRODUCTS 
| PROOVCTS | 


JF ‘PORTER 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPO 



















@ Remember... fabrics that were strange to you a few 
short months ago, are strangers still to many women. Beauty 
must be the connecting link between the old and the 
very new. Likewise the wear-ability of these 
new fabrics will be the key to increased sales. 
@ Keen merchandisers will impress 
the quality of their products by 


every available means. By 





transfers, inserts, labels, and 
in all sales promotion and @ 
all personal selling, many will 


say, ""DuraBeau finished for last- 









’ 


ing beauty with added wear.’ 


It pays to say: 





iper- 


SSCs. 


@ Watch the brands so identified. They'll be the vol- a Si 


ume leaders and profit makers for the days to come! : ) J ; / 


@ SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Mfgrs. of Textile Soaps, 
FINISHED 


for lasting beauty, 
added wear 


te of 


Softeners, Oils, Finishes - Collins and Westmoreland Sts. 


> 


Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 


ORTER 





—— 
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